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1. New TOOTH DESIGN 


Now for the first time we can unhesitat- 
ingly recommend ROTO-HOE for tilling all 
small and medium lawns, cr for a varicty 
of heavy clay or other soils! Our new tooth 
design makes it possible for you to cut up 
and thoroughly till old lawns and sod. In 
addition we now offer several typcs of 
teeth suited to various jobs—weeding, aer- 
ating, etc. Previously it was not desirable 
to change teeth often, since it involved 
considerable work (see above). 


This new tooth design means that you can 
change or replace teeth in a few minutes. 
Simply loosen the nut (1) and remove bolt 
(2)—then slip out the old tooth (3) and 
insert new one, tighten nut. No longer is 
it necessary to loosen and disassemble the 
whole shaft to replace a tooth. This new 
— means a big time and labor savings, 
results in better operation. 


2. New QUICK CLUTCH 


ROTO-HOE has always had a clutching de- 
vice, but it was not too convenient since 
one had to bend over to operate it. Now 
we introduce this new Quick-Clutch (4) 
that is quickly and easily operated with a 
hand lever from normal standing operating 
position. We're svre manv ROTO-HOE users 
will find this a valuable improvement. 


3. New 
CHANGING 
EASE 


Changing from the ROTO- 
HOE to other attachments 
has been greatly simpli- 
fied. Now removal of one 
cap screw (5) releases 
ROTO-HOE from power 
unit. Of course it is just 
as easv to replace ROTO- 
HOE when desired. 


Buy ROTO-HOE Now! 


Use it this fall. Add the ROTO-BUZZ SAW and/or ROTO-SNO 
BLOWER for use this winter and next spring you can add the ROTO- 
CUTTER for lawn mowing. Right now we are making final tests on 
our new mocel ROTO-CUTTER, and it will be the finest rotary lawn 
mower on the market, and sells for less than $40....Or you can 
buy the ROTO-CUTTER now and use it this fall with the leaf- 
mulching attachment ($10.75 extra). 

Remember, ROTO-HOE offers most versatility—you can get any 
machine you want, when you want it, at a price you can afford; 
add attachments whenever you wish. 


ROTO-BUZZ SAW ... the 
Vewest ROTO-HOE Attachment 


This rugged, dependable buzz saw attachment will saw even hardest 
woods with ease. You will saw your winter's supply of fire wood 
quickly with this saw. Rigidly-built tilting table will not cause wood 
to bind. Constructed of tubular and angle steels, comes complete 
with V-belt and high quality 16” saw blade, ready to attach to 
ROTC-HOE power unit, for only $42.50. 


LOOK TO ROTO-HOE 


fer Vost Machine for your Money 

It will pay you to learn more about this fitst ‘‘tiller-on- rot” rotary 
garden tool. Tens of thousands of users are enthusiastic. You will 
find ROTO-HOE offers more value than you expect, at a price lower 
than you will believe possible. We still maintain the low $134. price 
established in 1947 for the complete basic ROTO-HOE machine! 
Many year-’round attachments are available at equally low prices. 
Write today for complete information folder and name of nearby 
dealer. 


GOOD NEWS for ROTO-HOE OW VERS 

If you own a ROTO-HOE, don’t think you have been “betrayed” by 
these improvements. In line with our basic policy from the start, 
these improvements have been designed so that they can be used 
on ANY ROTO-HOE, even back to 1948. You can take advantage of 
any or all of these at very small cost. Consult your dealer. 


ROTO-HOE & Sprayer Co. 


BOX 2 NEWBURY, OHIO 


F ee announces 
3 important new improvements for "04 


A. Lady's Solitaire 


(14K white or yellow gold) 


1 carat, $55 tox included 

$1 Down, $4.50 per mo. for 12 mos, 
2 carat, $85 tax included 

$1 Down, $6.00 per mo. for 14 mos. 


B. Lady’s Center Gem Ring 
with 4 Matching Side Gems 
(14K white or yellow gold) 
1 carat, $105 tax incuded 
$1 Down, $6.50 per mo. for 16 mos. 
2 carat, $136 tax included 


$1 Down, $7.50 per mo. for 18 mos. 


C. Man’s Square Set Ring 
(14K white or yellow gold) 
1 carat, $76 tax included 

$1 Down, $5.00 per mo. for 15 mo’ 
2 carat, $105 tax included 

$1 Down, $6.50 per mo. for 16 mos. 


Down 


Balance in 
Easy Monthly 
Payments 


henya Gem Rings 
More Brilliant Than 
a Diamond ! 


The Kenya Gem is a marvelous miracle of science—dis- 
covered in the laboratories of one of the world’s largest cor- 
porations. The Kenya has more brilliance than a diamond, 
more fire, and it looks exactly like a diamond. Your own 
friends will not be able to tell the difference. 

Seven of the largest scientific museums in America have 
the Kenya Gem on display... glowing editorial comments 
have appeared in national magazines. 


Looks Exactly Like a Diamond! Wear a Full 
Carat and Pay Far Less Than for a Diamond! 


Kenya Gems cost far, far less than diamonds. You can 
own a full carat or 2 carat Kenya Gem ring and pay much 
less than you would for a small 4 carat diamond ring. The 
Kenya is cut with 58 facets just like a diamond and is actually 
more brilliant because it has a refractive index of 2.62 to 2.90 
compared to 2.42 for a diamond. 


10 Day Money Back Guarantee! Send Only $1 


Choose the style of man’s or !ady’s ring you like from the illus- 
trations shown here and PAY ONLY ONE DOLLAR DOWN. Prices 
and easy terms are shown under each picture. These superb Kenya 
Gem rings are all 14K white or yellow gold. If you are not completely 
satisfied after you have seen and examired your ring, simply return 
it in 10 days, and your money will be promptly refunded. 


Be Sure to Send Your Exact Ring Size—| 
If you do not know your ring size, cut out and use the measur- 
ing strip at the bottom of the Order Blank. Be sure to send your 


(as stated under picture). 


I am giving you the names of 2 business credit “cascacal for your 


files. I understand that I can return the ring in 10 days for full refund if I am not satisfied. 
White Gold 
Lady’s Style A Lady’s Style B Man’s Style C Yellow Gold 
{ecarat() 2carat() ecarat() 2earat(] J! carat 2 carat Ring Size ......... 


If you do not know your ring size, cut out this measuring strip. Wrap around your 
ring finger. Cut off or mark with pencil where it meets. SEND WITH ORDER. 


ring size or the measuring strip ‘of paper shown below. 


KENYA GEM CORPORATION, Dept. OG-10, Philadelphia 44,Pa. 


i ime USE THIS HANDY ORDER BLANK! SEND ONLY $1 DOWN BLIL 


Kenya Gem Corp., Dept. OG-10, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


Please send me the Kenya Gem ring I have checked below, full price $. 
find $1 down payment and I promise to pay the balance at the rate of $. 


Enclosed 
per month 


Address 


RING MEASURING STRIP — CUT OUT 
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An Agricultural Testament by Sir 
l Albert Howard. The basic work 
which established the principles 
underlying the 


ba Pay Dirt by J. 1. Rodale. Con- 


tains specific information neces- 
editorial e sary to be a good organicul- 
ener as we. as jarge-scaie 
J. I. Rodale 
100) about the in- 
e habitants of a section of India 
are 
ecause of the way they raise 
features thelr food. Illustrated.’ 263 pp, 
Whi rganic ront by J. 
William Gilman e Rodale. 
on organiculture an s im bd 
Hollywood Watered Down eations which, because of their 
extreme importance, should not 
Robert O. Barlow Ps be neglected. 200 pp. ....$2.50 
The Earth’s Green Carpet by 
An Acre of Leaves, A Pony and a Rotary Tiller ..... 22 ° yg gh 
L. Sodergreen shows that the study of life's 
e cycle as Teads 
P P P to a reformed agriculture for 
The Organic Contribution of Castor Beans ........ 26 the health of the community. 
260 $3.00 
Jane Green DD. 
e 
4 Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
Perennials for Summer and Autumn Flowering ..... 28 . King. Shows dozens of ways 
E. Hamilton Fairley 
Ernest Colwell Tells how to prepagate earth- 
° worms. Paper, 60 pp. ...$1.00 
Salsify—The Oyster Plant ..... Pep 36 ont te 
Leonora Sill Ashton by Friend Sykes, Completes the 
FARMER and. shows the way 
e R and shows the way 
lustrate 
Humus and the Farmer b: Pegene 
Native Beauty for Desert Gardens .............. 42 Sykes. The biogra “phy, of 
housan: -acre ar 
homas Powell e Illustrated. 416 pp. ...... $4.50 
Insects and Wheat: Compost or Chemicals? ....... 46 Forming and, 
: e In hundreds of beautifully re- 
Green Thumb in the Southwest ............. J ho told anecdotes and quoted pas- 
sages from es 8. je 
Trudy Alford cinatingly recreates the _ rural 
background of ancient Hebrew 
Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary ............. life. 280 DD. $3.00 
Mary Maher ® The Lorette System of Pruning by 
ouis Lorette. rette pruning 
aims at the formation of fruit 
e buds directly upon the main 
e tree photos an 
epartments diagrams, 239 pp. ........ $3.00 
j ish guide to the use of stones an 
Fos for obtaining wreater 
ti 
titles, please make check or money 
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M-E ROTARY TILLERS do a wonderful soil- 
working, soil-building job! Gardeners 
and growers everywhere—truck farm- 
ers, florists, nurserymen, fruit grow- 
ers, many others — acclaim it the fin- 
est equipment they've ever used! 


NEW! The Be 


PATENTS PENDING 


Small in Size and Price -But MAN! 
What a Job it Does! 


Greatest little power tool ever made 
for home gardeners! Tills, cultivates, 
weeds, mulches — easy to handle in 
small plots, corners, close te shrubs. 
Big 24 HP engine, 16 in., or 20 in. 
swaths, M-E’s famous universal non- 
winding tines (guaranteed against 
breakage). Attach ts available soon. 
See your M-E Dealer for demonstration 
and full details today! 
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No Other Power Equipment Does So 
MANY Jobs So Easily and 


So Well! 


ROTARY TILLER 


NOW YOU CAN DO your hardest job in one operation ... Do many 
jobs with one machine! Prepare a perfect seedbed quickly and 
easily . . . improve the soil at the very same time! Cultivate, weed, 
and compost, too, without adding attachments or changing tines! 


M-E NOT ONLY SAVES TIME AND LABOR IN WORKING SOIL — it also 
can save you hours and dollars in dozens of ways with fifteen 
“plug-in” attachments for, year ‘round jobs! 


AND REMEMBER THIS: M-E Rotary Tillers are properly powered, 
precision-built, scientifically developed . . . the ONLY rotary tiller 
with variabie wheel and rotor speeds for controlled soil aggrega- 
tion . . . the only one with universal, non-winding, self-sharpening 
tines — guaranteed against breakage. See your M-E dealer for a 
demonstration soon! 


FREE BOOKLET! Fully illustrated, tells story 
of Rotary Tillage, shows complete M-E line. 

Ask your M-E Dealer or write 
M-E, 311 Marion St., South Milwaukee, Wis. 


ILWAUKEE 
2 


ROTARY TILLERS 


Milwaukee Equipment Mfg. Co., So. Milwaukee, Wis 
Subsidiary Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
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data on dates 


We certainly had startling proof of 
the value of organiculture last fall. 
Dates require hot days and cool nights 
during September and October to 
mature naturally. An unusually hot 
spell through those two months 
caused the dates, which had not been 
properly nurtured, to dry up on the 
palm so that all required picking by 
mid-November. Our organically-grown 
dates continued to mature normally 


and we were still picking dates as late 
as February. 

We wish you continued success in 
disseminating your valuable informa- 
tion. 

(Mrs.) Lee J. Anderson 
Coachella, California 


good for Godfrey 

As you are a busy man, I don’t 
suppose you heard the Arthur God- 
frey morning radio program recently 
on which I was very much interested 
to hear him speak about his Virginia 
farm and the insect pests with which 
they have been bothered. He said they 


THE COVER 


“Invitation” happily mirrors a popular and 
tempting October activity. ‘Mid the sea- 
son’s cooling atmosphere, which tends most 
to sharpen the edge of appetite, this bright 
bidding may lead you, too, from _—- 
watering anticipation to tasty 
“grate’’-ful nod to ORGANIC CARDEN NG’S 
Karl Manahan for another delectable design, 
right on cue—bar-be-cue, that is 


Leaves actually have more fertilizer 
values than manure—and kitchen waste 
makes the richest humus known to man! 


It’s SO EASY, now, to turn such 
waste into rich topsoil. Just sprinkle 
with ActivO—the waste broadcasted 
over the garden or dropped between 
the rows (sheet or row composting), or 
piled in a quick-conversion heap. OR, 
make humus all winter in an ingenious 
Composter Cabinet which you can buy 
or build from plans given free with 
ActivO sizes No.’s 20, 50 and 100. 


With ActivO you can use putrefac- 
tive wastes without odor! Or use even 
sawdust and soot! 


ActivO is a rich, black humus literally 
packed with billions of Nature’s own 
wonder-working organisms and _ biotics, 
hormones, vitamins and minerals. Not 
a fertilizer, but better than fertilizer— 
for, besides quickly turning waste into 


SAVE YOUR RUBBISH! 


Don’t burn leaves. Don’t throw away a single table scrap or apple 
peeling if you want rich soil that grows lush lawns and prize gardens. 


grow-power, it’s used to CONDITION 
soils and to pour life and vitality—and 
natural BALANCE—directly into soils, 
mulches, fertilizers, etc., and to stretch 
and convert chemical fertilizer, aid 
mushroom production, and activate hot 
beds. Try ActivO in your potted plant 
soils and see the plants pick up and 
GROW! 

Send for complete free details, and get 
your trial ActivO today. At dealers, $1 
to $19.95. By mail, size for up to 2 tons 
waste, or for energizing 6,500 lbs. of 
mulches, soils, hot beds, etc. (you'll find 
valuable uses for every bit of it!) 

.-only $5.95, p’pd. Plus FREE 
plans for building all-year com- 
poster cabinet. Please don’t delay 
—order ActivO now! 


Benson- Maclean 


Bridgeton 34 P Indiana 


Organic Gardening 
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had used insecticides, but to no avail. 
They are now improving the soil, and 
found the insects are much less trou- 
blesome. He didn’t know why, but 
wondered if there was a reason. 

I have just written him a note men- 
tioning Organic Gardening and The 
Organic Farmer, but now think that 
perhaps you would like to send him 
some literature, since he might give 
the organic method some good pub- 
licity in his informal way. 

(Mrs.) Olga Lohaza 
Hollywood, California 

Of course, any soil which is organ- 
ically enriched and built to optimum 
natural fertility develops a healthy, 
normal resistance to insect pest infes- 
tation. This truth is the basis for the 
Organic Method’s recommendation 
that sound soil practices and natural 
biological control, rather than poison- 
ous insecticides, bring best farm and 
garden results. Affable Arthur, in- 
cidentally, is already a subscriber to 
The Organic Farmer, and through 
the thoughtful birthday gift of Mrs. 
Violet S. Schaffer of Bergenfield, New 
Jersey, now has a year’s subscription 
to Organic Gardening.—Ed. 


wheat by weight 


I enjoy your Organic Gardening 
magazine very much. You are doing 
the public a great service with your 
articles on the organic method of 
gardening. 

My father practiced organic farm- 
ing, which was the commonly accept- 
ed method for generations in the old 
country. That’s why I feel that it is 
wrong to call organic farmers a new 
cult and other such names. 

In the old country (Poland) the 
people bought and sold wheat by 
weight, not by the bushel as we do in 
this country. If a farmer had good 
soil, his wheat naturally weighed 
more, and he got more money for it. 
If the wheat was grown on poor soil, 
it weighed a lot less, so a farmer had 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


For your garden large 
or small— you can 
pick luscious full- 
sized fruit at the 
peak of its richness 
and flavor. Early 
bearing (2-3 years). 
Take no more space 
than flowering 
shrubs. 

also ESPALIER TRAINED FRUIT TREES 

and NEW HYBRID GRAPE VINES 
FREE CATALOG 


58 pages, illustrated—the result of over 25 
years’ specialization in this country 
generations of experience in Switzerland. 
luable—Informative—'!t will guide you 
in selecting trees and in planting and caring 


for DWARF FRUIT TREES. 
Write Today for Catalog O 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 
Port Chester New York 


ORNAMENTALS—for Fall Planting. 
Complete selection of popular varieties 
plus many exclusive patented strains 
arse» from one of America’s leading nur- 
firm series. Backed by over 80 years con- 
pA tinuous service to planters. Write 
today for free 60 page catalog. 

. Bountiful Ridge Nurseries 
Box E-103, Princess Anne, Md. 


CHERRY LAUREL 


Seedlings, Just Right for Transplanting, 
Beautiful Cherry Red Evergreen Foliage, 


$12.50 per 100. $85.00 per 1000. 
William Robert, Bristol, Va. 


“The GARDENER” 


supplement of The FARMER 

TWO ORGANIC MACAZINES in ONE 

The current number includes articles on: 
Making Your Garden Pay Making a Cold Frame 
Whole Food Bulletin 
A Doctor on Smoking 

Reclalming & Derelict Wholesome Diet for Dogs 
and many organic articles 
Quarterly; $1.50 only for one year. From 


FERNE FARM 


Shaftesbury, Dorset, England 


and for a longer — 

Special—send stamp for post- 

age and get 10 Seeds FREE! 
Or, 70 Seeds postpaid for $1. 
Burpee Seed Catalogalso FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

326 Burpee Bulldi 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, if. 


| 
FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS 
zs, AND ORNAMENTALS 
FRUIT TREES, BERRY PLANTS, 
Ay. > 
Ay: 
The biggest smooth,round 
a red tomatoes you ever saw! 
Luscious, thick-meated,won- 
iderful—so heavy they often 
eigh over 1 lb. each. 
The sturdy hybrid plants 
w faster, bear heavier, 


GREENHOUSE $395 4 


Here’s the answer to your dream of a 
well-designed and constructed green- 
house that gives professional results. 
Precision-built by the world’s largest 
manufacturers of estate greenhouses. 
$395 buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pic- 
tured. Others from $175 to $780. 
Choice of slanted or straight sides and 
Lean-to greenhouses. Foundation, 
benches, automatic heat and ventilation 
extra, but reasonably priced like the 
greenhouse. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 0-27. 


“LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N Y e DES PLAINES ILL 


Dn & box, greenhouse, or Hotbed. Scientific instructions 
copyrighted, $1.00. It is easy in an amazingly short 
time to_root cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, 
Roses, Evergreens, and other plants in sand, any time 
of the year, with our instructions. This information costs 
us thousands of dollars, and years of experience and 


costs you only $1.00 poerpeld. 
NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 
Free Catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias 


DAYLILIES 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
GROWER (30 Acres) 
FREE LIST illustrated in 


color. Better varieties — 
Lower prices. 


Rissell Gardens 


Spring 10, Texas 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


Make a 
Beautiful Evergreen Hedge 


12-18 in., $18. per 100 18-24 in., $30. per 100 
$125. per 1000 $225. per 1000 


Express Prepaid on Fall Orders Placed Now. 
BOB’S EVERGREEN SALE 
P.O. Box 948 Elizabethton, Tenn. 


to sell much more to get the same 
amount of return. That is just an 
example of organic farming paying 
off. When farmers have small farms, 
they have to get the most out of their 
land. 

I bought an acre and a half lot in 
a new subdivision which had been a 
farm, and I found that the soil was 
depleted. I’ve been practicing organic 
gardening and there is a world of dif- 
ference in the soil in the garden and 
the rest of the plot. I also mulched 
the orchard and found that I didn’t 
have to spray the trees this year. The 
first couple of years, before I used 
mulch, I had to spray because the 
trees were almost stripped by bugs. 
I also sprinkled a few handfuls of iron 
filings around each tree. My father 
said that iron helps to set the fruit 
better, enabling it to resist windstorm 
damage. 

Edward Koniecki 
Hales Corners, Wisc. 


an incentive to do likewise 


You might be interested in know- 
ing, that after reading some back 
issues and coming across an article 
about Mr. Wickersham near Chats- 
worth, we went to see them last Satur- 
day. He has a remarkable set-up now, 
things growing like mad and such soil 
I’ve seldom seen. His small acreage 
is a splendid testimony for the or- 
ganic method. He has two compost 
pits now, each the same capacity and 
chuck full of some of the finest com- 
post in the world. Little wonder 
things grow so well for him. They are 
fine people and most friendly and 
cordial. They gave me an incentive 
to do likewise—which I most surely 
am. We are looking around and when 
the right acreage is found, you will 
find us practicing the organic method 
to the hilt. 

You have a fine magazine in Or- 
ganic Gardening. I hope before long 


6 Organic Gardening 


ANS 
| 
FLOWERS | 
Steele’s mastodon Jumbos. Strong 4 
healthy Plants. Wide range of the P 
richest vivid colors. Plants -, | 
39 yrs. of Pansy Specializing. Send } 
now for FREE price list. 
HILL TOP GARDENS, Box L, Purcellville, Va. | 
ROOT YOUR OWN CUTTINGS | 
| 


to look into The Organic Farmer also. 
Meanwhile, our best wishes to you 
and continued success for your efforts 
along the organic line. 

John T. Cox 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


some canna, some cannot 


I had an interesting experience this 
morning that I thought might interest 
you and possibly others. 

I was in my canna field and meas- 
ured a canna growing where I had 
mulched for thiee years with a heavy 
coat of leaves. It measured eight feet 
high. I then walked down the same 
row about twenty-five yards and meas- 
ured one growing where the land had 
not been mulched, and it measured 
four feet high. 

The organic method of farming and 
gardening will beyond a reasonable 
doubt, if properly carried out, adjust 
some of our agricultural ailments, and 
heal the wounds inflicted by thought- 
less generations to our earth from 
which the existence of our population 
must be derived. I am sold 100 per 
cent on the organic method. 

A. W. Riley 
Boston, Georgia 


rags, bottles and all 


Mr. J. B. Lavelle, president of the 
Northern Field Seed Co., Winona, 
Minn., sent me pages 30-35 from your 
October issue—an article about the 
Oakland garbage composting plant. 
Since we also are engaged in the com- 
posting of garbage and have been 
operating a pilot plant here, we find 
the article interesting. 

We are not separating the kottles, 
paper, wood, bones, rags, etc., but are 
grinding all of it and composting to 
humus. We find that our bacteria 
convert the paper (ink and all) to a 
rich humus which is more moisture- 
retentive than that where the paper 
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TREES 


3 to 5 year healthy selected 
trees, 6” to 16” tall. 5 each of: 
Colorado Blue Spruce, Norway 
A Spruce, Austrian Pine, Scotch 


Pine, Douglas Fir. Postpaid at 
planting time. 


BLUE 


COLORADO: excellent 6 year 
transplants, 8 to 14 inches tall 
Blue-green to marvelous blue 
color; compact, sturdy; hand- 
some specimens or hedge. Post- 
paid at planting time. 


LIVING FENCE, = for 


Rosa Multiflora, large size healthy stock, .50 
10” to 18” tall. Dense, thorny hedge, 
prunes to any height. Clusters of pinkish- Postpaid 
white wild roses in June, bright red 
berries follow. Grows fast. Shipped p’pd. 100 for $10.50 
Write today for Fall planting list and famous 
Christmas Tree Grower’s Guide, free. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 


Box Indiana, Pa. 


BULBS UNUSUAL 


For fall planting. Rare Lilies, Alluring Wild 
Tulips, Winter-hardy Gladiolus, Eremurus, Hardy 
Cyclamen, Hardy Orchids; a few out of many in 
our New Illustrated Catalog. sent on request. 


PEARCE SEED CO. 


Moorestown, New Jersey 


Dept. D 


A New Taste Treat... 
THOMAS and OHIO 


* BLACK WALNUTS 


America’s best. Chosen for their flavor. Healthful and 

delicious. No | eam sprays or fertilizers. Grown on 

mineralized soils. 

or Cracked (Ready for 3 Ibs. 
id 30¢ West of the Mississippi River. Ship 


Black Walnut Orchard, Washington, 


PEAS 


Gi the biggest, best and 
earliest Sweet Peas, order 
now. Don’t wait till spring— 
plant this fall. See for yourself! 
Most beautiful of all, created 
by Burpee. The immense flowers 
, are so deeply ruffied they seem to 
be double.Gorgeous mixed colors, 
extra long stems, We mail seeds 
withdirections. 
PECIAL, limite od only: 


25¢-PKT. for 10c—1 OUNCEfor$1. 
Send Dime or Dollar Today! 
Ww. BURPEE 
324 Burpee at nearest city: 
Phila. 32, Pa. or Gieten, lowa or Riverside, Calif. 
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ROT-RESISTANT 
OOMPOST BIN 


Featuring Sturdy 
New Jersey Cedar 
with 
Steel Corner Rods 


Dependable Keston-Lehigh Compost Bins—time tested and 
proven. The all-steel corner rods slip through the heavy, 
straight-grained New Jersey cedar with ease. Simple to 
assemble and easy to knock-down. No nails, screws, bolts 
or tools. And special rot-resistant cedar used throughout, 
assuring an extra long life for every Keston-Lehigh Bin! 
Two convenient sizes: 
2 Ton Size, $17.50 1 Ton Size, $12. 
(prices FOB Factory) Prepayment with order. 
SPECIAL BONUS: For every ORGANIC GAR- 
* DENING reader who orders 
a KESTON BIN before November 1, 1953, Keston will 
include a package FREE (of extra charge) of Keston 
Herbal Compost Activator. Enough Activator for 3 Tons 


Philip S. Wells, President 

KESTON ORCANIC PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 

24 7th Ave., Dept. 10-G Haddon Heights, N. J. 

P.S. Don’t forget the many other KESTON 

products available. Flour and Nut Mills, Hand 


Juicers, Stainless Steel Ware, etc. Send for free 
literature. 


ST. AUGUSTINE GRASS 


Makes the world’s most beautiful lawn, a padded heavy 
carpet, green year around. Thrives in dense shade as well 
as sun. It pushes all other grass and weeds out. Requires 
little mowing. You stick the twigs among other grass 
and weeds and it spreads fast. It will survive freezing 
weather. Now is time to plant. 1 Bu. plants about 400 
Sq. ft.. twigs 8” iRSEI $3 per bushel postpaid. 

NATIONAL NURSERIES, Dept. 22, Biloxi, Miss. 


P.S. Free colorful catalog on Camellias 4 Azaleas. 


REMOVE TREE STUMPS 


You can remove ugly tree stumps and beautify your 
yard with amazing fast-acting STUMP-RID... Easy 
to use chemical compound; eliminates digging, grub- 
bing and chopping. Send only $1.00 for enough 
STUMP-RID to remove a large stump. Postage pre- 
paid on cash orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


JOHN’S CO., Dept. G-5, Girard, Illinois 


CULTIVATED PEAT 


Organic Soil Conditioner 
Assures success of 
LAWNS — VEGETABLES — FLOWERS 


A “must” in planting and transplanting Plants, 
Shrubs and Trees. Improves compost. Use for 
House Plants and Windowbox Gardens. 


Write for postal “TOPSOIL” Bulletin 
and “Better Roots” folder. 


Ask your dealer for HYPER-HUMUS. 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


2 Box 19 Newton, New jersey 


is removed. While the glass is not 
composted, neither is it disadvan- 
tageous, because our growers here 
handle all the humus by mechanical 
equipment. 

We are just as enthusiastic as Mr. 
Stovroff about the necessity for getting 
back into our land the waste from 
foods that now flow in increasing 
amounts from both land and ocean, 
into our large centers of population. 

It takes 5000 years to create from 
vegetation by natural decay the top 
one inch of soil that supports animal 
and human life on this earth. Unless 
something is done by the present gen- 
eration to put humus back on the 
land, some future generation is going 
to get very hungry. 

Russell N. Edwards, Pres., 
Technical Research Foundation 
Miami, Florida 


Scotching the chemicals 


Now that we have a happy ending, 
the story can be told how the “yellows” 
nearly ruined the strawberry canning 
industry in this county. This season 
we had the biggest crop in any past 
year, while two years ago, it was at 
the lowest point. How this came 
about hinges on the fact that straw- 
berries are heavy feeders, and that 
heavy applications of fertilizer make 
the grass and weeds grow much better. 
The hoeing and weeding is a big job, 
and it takes a sizable cut out of the 
grower’s income. Geese were tried 
for weeding and did a fair job and 
were in demand for some years, but it 
was discovered that they would work 
only when they felt like it. When 
summer came along, they would 
wander off, lay their eggs and set, re- 
gardless of the urgency, to the owner, 
of having those fields cleaned out. 

When the canners notified the 
growers that a new spray had been put 
on the market which would kill off 
all this troublesome growth, and make 

(Continued on page 70) 
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with every 1 Ton Bin; Activator for 5 Tons with every 

2 Ton Bin. This special offer is for prompt action buyers, 

and will expire November 1, 1953. Rush your ; | 
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WITH THE EDITOR 


what’s it all about? 


Editor’s Note: This is the first chapter in a semi-humorous 
book on the organic method that may be published in 1954 by 
a large publisher. My excuse for dealing with the subject in a- 
light ““egg-and-I” manner is that you can catch more flies with 


honey than with vinegar. 


J. 1. RODALE 


merica is in the throes of a con- 
A troversy which will bear watch- 
ing. While it deals with a new method 
of farming and gardening, its implica- 
tions are more far-reaching. Eventual- 
ly this new system of producing our 
farm crops will grow food of such high 
vitamin and mineral content that 
people fed with it will suffer far less 
from the degenerative diseases. This 
may sound extravagant and unscien- 
tific, but there are many top-notch 
physicians and scientists who subscribe 
to this belief. 

Organic gardening and farming is 
now in its twelfth year in the United 
States, and its followers are counted in 
the hundreds of thousands. It is being 
discussed and debated wherever gar- 
deners, farmers and public-spirited 
citizens congregate. It has already 
been the subject of a preliminary in- 
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vestigation by Congress. It has put 
such fear into the chemical fertilizer 
manufacturers, and the farming pub- 
lications in which they advertise their 
products, that they jointly let loose an 
attack against us several years ago, 
making it take place within a few 
months of time, in the form of dis- 
gracefully inaccurate articles which 
simultaneously appeared in dozens of 
magazines. But the organic method 
goes on! 

In this organic movement which has 
suddenly appeared on the American 
scene, there has come into being a 
new type of person called, by some, 
organiculturists. Many of them do not 
even farm or garden. They are a class 
by themselves—an aroused citizenry, 
an ardent group of patriots, a con- 
servation-and-health-minded type of 
American. 
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One of the by-products in the pro- 
cess of becoming an organiculturist is 
the generation of enthusiasm. Rarely 
has there come about such a feeling 
of exaltation, such ecstacy, when a 
person sees what he is accomplishing 
in the soil by this method. Naturally, 
when a grizzled old veteran gardener 
who has “made garden” for thirty or 
forty years observes his first organic 
crop he cannot help but give a great 
big whoop and rush over to the fence 
to tell his neighbor about it. He can- 
not contain himself. He must become 
articulate, and speak to anyone and 
everyone on all occasions about the 
new phenomenon that has entered his 
life. And if it were not for the fact 
that his wife threatens to divorce him 
if he did it, he would openly take to 
the stump. I recall an experience. I 
had about a year ago when I was 
standing in a little square close to 
London’s famous “tower,” a place al- 
lotted to speakers on soap boxes. Six 
of them were holding forth in an area 
of about forty by fifty feet, congested 
with at least 500 persons. I was in 
a group listening to a man advocat- 
ing socialism, and I found it difficult 
to refrain from entering into a public 
discussion with him. The group he was 
addressing was made up of far from 
perfect specimens. They looked un- 
dernourished, but Britain was under- 
going “austerity,” with rationing and 
low protein in their diets. The teeth 
of these Londoners left a great deal 
to be desired. I wanted to help them. 
I could hardly hold myself back from 
going to the front and attempting to 
show THE HARANGUER, for that 
he was, that he was all distorted re- 
garding life’s values, that first things 
come first, that the workingman could 
starve to death even though he were 
being given plenty of food, that we 
should first build a rugged nutritional 
foundation. Then we could decide 
what form of government would be 
most desirable. I was itching to tell the 
assembled listeners that a well-nour- 
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ished generation could think better 
and argue less over petty things in 
the determination of government 
policies than the way they do now. | 
wanted to take to the man’s soap box 
and tell all these things to those well- 
meaning Britishers. But the thoughts 
died within me. Something held me 
back. 1 was a true-blooded organi- 
culturist, for an organiculturist is 
a person who must hold his en- 
thusiasm within dignified, normal 
bounds, and get his message over in 
accepted ways. He should not act in 
such a manner that people will say, 
“He’s a nut.” 

But that is a difficult thing for all 
to do, and you cannot blame some of 
us for the way we act, because organi- 
culture, when its possibilities become 
apparent, strikes a person with the 
impact of a ton of bricks. It is then 
that enthusiasm is hardly the word for 
it. People begin to do things that 
they have never done before. Their 
families and friends begin to raise eye- 
brows. A typical instance is the case 
of a man who sent me a letter, part of 
which I reproduce here. He said: “I 
don’t know whether your magazine 
affects others like it does me or not, 
but every time it comes I have to drop 
everything and read. My wife has 
sworn up and down that she’s going 
to hide the magazine until after din- 
ner because I get more reading done 
than eating.” 

Sometimes they exaggerate a little. 
One wrote: “I made an omelet that 
would have knocked your eyes out. 
It was made from six eggs from hens 
which are organically fed, and they 
even have for dessert some of my 10 
to 14 inch earthworms. (See Chapter 
on Earthworms). Now you can just 
imagine what that does to an egg. 
They are so full of vitamins, vim and 
vigor that they actually hop up and 
down when I break them into the 
frying pan.” I wonder if this is the 
same man who gave some organically 
produced eggs to his minister and 
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swore that within a week he began to 
preach much better sermons. 

Organic Gardening magazine is pub- 
lished in Emmaus, Pennsylvania, and 
as a result the name of the town has 
become known all over the United 
States. Recently a friend of mine and 
his wife from this city were on an 
automobile trip, and when they holed 
up for the night in a small California 
town they found that not a room was 
available. The twilight was darken- 
ing forebodingly. They tried every 
motel and tourists’ rest but the an- 
swer was the same. In the last place, 
however, after swearing that there 
wasn’t a single room left, the owner 
asked my friend where he hailed from, 
and when he said Emmaus, you should 
have seen the transformation that 
took place in the man. His eyes lit 
up, his face became animated and he 
said, “Brother, we will find you a 
room if I have to sleep on my compost 
heap!” The man was an organicultur- 
ist! In this respect the organic gar- 
dening people, when they meet each 
other, are as friendly and full of a 
delightful kinship as bee-keepers. 

But not everyone approves of what 
we are trying to do. That is the con- 
troversy part of it. For example, here 
is a delightful little squib that a 
reader sent in: 


Your facts are so unbelievable..... 
Your theories so unprovable..... 
Your bias so unswervable..... 
Your fibs so unpardonable... .. 
Your subscribers so gullible..... 
Your research so laughable..... 
That your “Forum”! will find this... . 
unprintable! 


We did print it, however. That is 
one good thing about us, and our 
readers and the New Yorker magazine 
are always complimenting us for it. 
We are not afraid to publicly acknowl- 
edge our errors, and we do make some. 
Types of epistles like the above come 
rarely. Mostly, the letters glow with 
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enthusiasm, are full of eulogizing 
phrases, and even bless us for the way 
our method has transformed gardens 
and lives. 

The organic method of farming and 
gardening is slowly seeping into the 
country’s consciousness. It is gradually 
becoming a part of our accepted life 
and even folklore. At a wedding near 
Philadelphia on June 13, 1953, a mar- 
riage took place in which the groom’s 
father arranged that organically 
grown wheat and rye were thrown. 
He said he would not permit any 
devitalized white polished rice raised 
with chemical fertilizers to be used. 
Not so long ago a personal advertise- 
ment appeared in the Saturday Review 
of Literature which said, ‘Female 
organiculturist wishes to correspond 
with male organiculturist,” the object, 
no doubt, being to stimulate each 
other to produce more succulent rad- 
ishes. The folklore and the literature 
in this new field of soil culture are on 
the fringe of becoming fabulous, and 
it would not take much to set off some 
dramatic occurrence which may cause 
it to capture the entire country’s in- 
terest in a big way. And you know 
what happens in such a case in 
America. 

In the meantime organic gardening 
is the favorite topic of conversation 
over back fences, in Rotary Clubs, in 
the Houses of Congress, in the officers’ 
mess and even in prisons. We have 
documentary proof of all this. We can 
safely say without making use of empty 
metaphor that this controversy is shak- 
ing the gardening world to its founda- 
tions. Flaubert once wrote that human 
beings are divided into two main cate- 
gories—landlords and tenants. But 
that is all changed now. Today it is 
chemicalist versus organiculturist. I 
was surprised a few years ago at a 
banquet given at the Governor of 
North Carolina’s state mansion when 
Governor Scott told me, “I know 
about the organic method.” Henry 
Wallace and Gloria Swanson have 
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been to our experimental farm to in- 
vestigate first hand into this organi- 
culture business. I recently met an 
army colonel in Chicago and he told 
me that hundreds of officers in the 
South Pacific found that battling in 
the subject of chemical versus organic 
was safer and more interesting than 
doing it in the common, garden vari- 
ety ways of warfare. He said he came 
across many officer groups heatedly 
involved in such discussions. All of 
this shows that we are making satis- 
factory progress in getting our lusty 
infant to the attention of our country. 
Our basic idea is going from strength 
to strength, as the father of the or- 
ganic idea, Sir Albert Howard, used 
to say. It is definitely going from phase 
to phase. John Stewart Mills once 
said, regarding all good ideas, that 
there are three phases—ridicule, dis- 
cussion and adoption. I know I am 
a little prejudiced, but in my opinion 
we are today definitely in the first 
stages of the second phase. 
Discussion is definitely the phase we 
are now in, although we are not 
through with ridicule. There must be 
much discussion, and books like this 
are part of this aspect of causing the 
organic method to be eventually ac- 
cepted. But to be effective this book 
must be written in a simple manner. 
I recall the reception my previous 
book on this subject received. (Pay 
Dirt. Devin-Adair Co., N. Y.) I par- 
ticularly remember the exact words 
used by a friend of mine, an under- 
wear manufacturer whom I met on 
the street one day and who told me 
that he had read my book. “But,” he 
remarked, “the stuff’s too brittle.” He 
used the word brittle wrongly. Brittle 
means easily broken. What he meant 
was just the opposite. He found the 
stuff to be like wrought iron. It 
couldn’t be taken apart, and the man 
was absolutely right. The book was a 
dismal failure, selling but 36,432 copies 
whereas a tome about a plow became 
a best-seller, and a treatise about an 
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egg and another person, written by a 
lady without a mission even, sold by 
the wagon-load. I am not going to 
make that mistake again. Why should 
I be esoteric? Look at what Mr. 
Guffey did without using logarithms! 

And get this idea! While I am 
speaking to gardeners I am aiming to 
a great extent at non-gardeners—the 
general public. I am attempting to 
sound a tocsin of some sort, to awaken 
the sleeping populace, to apprize them 
of the danger that is lurking in their 
midst. I get around a bit, and it is 
enough to make a person cry when 
he observes the impenetrable disinter- 
estedness of most people regarding the 
effect of the soil’s fertility and the way 
it could improve their own personal 
well-being. I met a furniture dealer 
the other day and, before I was aware 
of it, I had launched into a high per- 
oration on the way chemical fertilizers 
are ruining the health-giving and 
taste-producing qualities of our food, 
telling him that chemicals were sus- 
pected in some quarters of being a 
factor in increasing the incidence of a 
practically unmentionable disease. He 
listened politely with his characteris- 
tically pleasant expression, and with 
apparent interest. I finally wound up 
with a question. “Don’t you think 
that it would be a good thing if Con- 
gress thoroughly investigated this 
whole question?” 

This furniture man is the kind of 
person who is public-spirited. He 
recently wasted an hour of precious 
time away from his business to get a 
contribution from me for the Allen- 
town Symphony Orchestra organiza- 
tion, not that it took that long to get 
the money, but I am speaking of por- 
tal to portal time. He attends round- 
table discussions, and never misses 
those famous television panel affairs 
on public events. And what was his 
answer to my question? He replied, 
“Don’t you think that Congress has 
enough troubles, as it is?” 

Do you see what we are up against? 
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When furniture dealers and under- 
wear manufacturers go blithely about 
selling their furniture and underwear, 
collecting for symphony orchestras, 
partaking in round-table discussions, 
and calling things “brittle” without 
knowing all the factors in the equa- 
tion, without being aware of the pow- 
der kegs we are all sitting on, it is 
about time that they get wise to a 
few things and begin to read books 
like this. 

When we observe the alarmingly 
mounting rate of heart disease and 
cancer deaths, the increasing incidence 
of polio and other degenerative dis- 
eases, it is time that we extract our 
heads from our ostrich holes, it is 
time that those who should investi- 
gate such things begin to investigate, 
and do it from the unorthodox 
point-of-view that our food possibly 
could be a factor in the above-men- 
tioned deaths. 

Originally there was the stone age. 
Then came iron, followed by bronze. 
Today we are in chemicals. We use so 
much of them—in the soil, in hot dogs, 
in ice cream and even in whipped 
cream, that financial prognosticators 
have chosen the consumption tonnage 
of the most common one, sulphuric 
acid, as a barometer of prosperity and 
depression. The organic movement is 
the result of excess in the use of agri- 
cultural chemicals. History shows that 
intemperance is always followed by 
temperance. Overindulgence in meat 
eating is followed by the consumption 


of more vegetables. Too much drink- 
ing brings prohibition and too much 
prohibition brings drinking. The 
sweat-shop propagated the seed from 
which sprang the powerful labor 
movement. An excessive use of chem- 
icals in farming has given birth to the 
organic farming movement. 

Look wherever you will and you 
will rarely find an important abuse in 
modern times that lasted more than 
a hundred years. (The active use of 
chemical fertilizers already has about 
60 or 70 years behind it.) Any excess 
in time is bound to be corrected by a 
process set up by forces within the 
very excess itself. This rule is in- 
exorable and never fails of operating. 
In medieval days change took place 
more slowly, perhaps requiring a 
thousand, as against a hundred years. 
Rome’s fall took hundreds of years to 
be accomplished. Some say America 
is in the process of falling right now 
and that it will take far less time than 
Rome took. 

You cannot get away from the fact 
that life is change and nothing stands 
still. And after change must come 
more change. That is the way of 
evolution. After the organic method 
something still better must come. 
Even we organiculturists must not be- 
come too set in the stubborn tenets of 
our theories. The organic revolution 
is coming slowly but surely. The 
chemical fertilizer idea will be no 
different than other abuses which in 
time must be remedied. 


SPECIAL NOTICE... 


Organic Gardening’s “Course in Organics” is with this issue 
being discontinued. At present, Mr. Rodale’s already crowded 
schedule has become further complicated by the need for hasty 
preparations for an unanticipated trip to Europe and by increas- 
ing demands of business. While this discontinuation is re- 
grettable, Mr. Rodale points out that the informative details 
and benefiting facts regarding the Organic Method presented 
through this popular monthly feature will continue as a sub- 
stantial part of his regular editorial series. 
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how to outwit Jack Frost 


WILLIAM GILMAN, VT. 


Here’s a helpful, hint-packed feature 
designed to make late-season gardening 
pay and to keep a drop in the mercury 
from meaning a drop in your garden’s 


returns 


he harvest moon is unquestion- 
4 ably beautiful. It can also be a 
chilling sight. 

That’s because the majority of 
American gardeners live in a climate 
where, toward the end of September 
or first of October, that full moon 
after a clear, coolish day means a lot 
of frantic activity to outwit the first 
frost of autumn. 

But with a little planning and 
know-how, much of the excitement 
over “Frost tonight!’ becomes un- 
necessary. There are three main de- 
fenses and it’s only common sense to 
get the benefits of them all. One is 
to choose vegetable varieties that will 
ripen in time to beat any serious 
frosts in your garden’s timetable. 
Another is to have proper storage 
facilities ready for “fresh” vegetables 
that you want to keep indoors until 
winter or spring. The third, of course, 
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is the most urgent—something to pro- 
tect your vulnerable vegetables to- 
night. Cover up, and do it properly. 
It’s the first frost or two that are 
the worst troublemakers. Not only 
can they turn a fine garden into a 
blackened wreck,—they are tantaliz- 
ing because you know in your bones 
that the weather will warm up again, 
with many more growing days, if they 
come through unharmed, for such 
things as melons, cucumbers, squash, 
tomatoes, beans, corn and the like. 
When to expect the first autumn 
frost depends on your location. It can 
vary, even in the same state or county. 
Here in Vermont, we formerly lived 
in a “frost pocket’”’ where, if the sky 
was Clear and the mercury dropped to 
52 degrees by sundown, a night frost 
was almost sure to follow. We’re now 
on a hill where cold air drains into 
the valley below us and our garden is 
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Protecting sweetcorn against 
nights of early frost with Army 
surplus gas-protection bags or 
those used by dry-cleaners allows 
continued ripening. 


safe until the sundown 
temperature dips to 45 
degrees. 

Gardeners who prefer 
the organic method are 
aware of the huge sums of 
money spent promoting 
commercial fertilizers and 
insecticides. —The manu- 
facturers have much ad- 
vice for the young gar- 
den; the harvesting is sup- 
posed to take care of it- 


Proper storage allows eating of 
garden “fresh” vegetables 
through winter. Right are new 
spring radishes. But still ~~ 
are winter radishes stored 

moist sphagnum moss ahead ot 
frost in October. 


He has found that after 
the night dampness mois- 
tens a sheet, it becomes 
an evaporator that carries 
heat away from the plant. 
Burlap bags are almost a 
direct invitation to frost 
damage. Behind all this 
are sound scientific rea- 
sons involving radiation 
and evaporation. 

It’s losing moisture that 
usually accounts for the 


self. Even government Growing certier rigening vege- plant’s temperature being 
bulletins tell little that’s frost: By hanging a h- bb lowered enough to cause 


up-to-date about late-in- they will cone frostbite. Reducing evap- 


the-season gardening. tinue ripening. 


And there’s much to tell. For ex- 
ample, the University of New Hamp- 
shire specializes in frost-fighting. Rus- 
sell Eggert, the research associate who 
runs its Horticulture Farm, says cover 
up against frost. But not with the 
old bed-sheet! 
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oration is one preventa- 
tive. And don’t let the ground’s 
own rising warmth go to waste. 
Eggert tells of a gardener who wrap- 
ped bedsheets completely around 
some grapevines. Next morning, they 
were just as completely frozen. The 
tops of the sheets let heat escape by 
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evaporation. The bottoms radiated 
ground warmth back into the ground. 


Of course, plants vary in how much 
punishment they'll take. You might 
think apples, with their high water 
content, would be ruined in 20 de- 
grees, but many can take it. Yet the 
lightest frost hurts squashes. They 
radiate heat readily. When the out- 
side temperature is only 32 degrees 
(just freezing), it’s probably 24 de- 
grees inside the squash. 

Besides being bad heat insulators, 
bedsheets or burlap are a nuisance the 
next morning—their wet iciness freezes 
your fingers. Even old newspapers are 
better frost-protectors. For vines and 
other low plants, fasten a few sheets 
together with Scotch tape, and weight 
them down with soil at the edges to 
prevent night breezes from blowing 
them away. 

Although they’re not fancy, old 
boxes and strips of cardboard—which 
you can fold and store away year after 
year—are about the best protectors. 
For cardboard, get large cartons from 
the grocery and open them out. They 
are light, clean and fine insulators. 
And for some large areas like squash 
vines, you can use lightweight tarpau- 
lins. They won’t crush leaves enough 
to matter at this time of year. 


You can even protect sweetcorn, 
especially if you think ahead. My two 
favorite varieties are early North Star 
and late Iochief, a grand newcomer. 
But this Iochief is a tall, big-limbed 
corn that would be hard to cover. So, 
around July 4th, I plant a late batch 
of early North Star—for ripening 
around time of the first frost. It’s 
a standard corn of low height which 
I’ve covered easily with Army surplus 
bags that were used as protection 
against poison gas. You can make 
your own bags with wrapping paper 
and paper clips, or simply use those 
big paper bags that dry-cleaners send 
your garments home in. 

Of course, another defense is to 
grow no vegetables that will still be 


unripe at frost time. With common 
sense to make adjustments for your 
own climate, and a good seed catalog 
that tells number of days to ripening, 
you can choose suitable varieties. 
Prof. A. F. Yeager at the University 
of New Hampshire is the breeder who 


Besides yielding two fine ears per stalk, the new 
lochief b a helpful sweetcorn for your garden’s 
timetable. By maturing late, it helps fill any gap 
ahead of frosts that would result from growing 
only early corn. 


created the fast-maturing Victor to- 
mato and rapid-growing bush-type 
squashes like Baby Blue and Bush 
Buttercup. When he came to New 
Hampshire 14 years ago, a farmer 
answered his question with the reply, 
“Sure, we can raise melons. But they 
aren’t fit to eat.” 

Yeager has cured that situation. 
Six years ago, he introduced Granite 
State, an excellent muskmelon that 
ripens during a short New England 
summer. And his New Hampshire 
Midget is an equally timely, small 
watermelon, the size of a canteloupe. 
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But haste isn’t all in outwitting 
Jack Frost. Too many gardeners race 
for the first ripe. tomato, and later 
have an awkward gap—no more sweet- 
corn or string beans after the first 
week or so in September. By succes- 
sion planting as late as July, I am 
harvesting these vegetables up to and 
past the first frosts. In fact, with to- 
matoes, I deliberately let myself be 
caught with a couple plants full of 
still-green fruit. That’s so they can 
finish ripening in my basement. No 


matter how cold outdoors, we’re eat- 
ing red tomatoes till Christmas. 

One way is to pull up the plant— 
tomatoes and all—and hang it from 
an overhead hook. Or pick off the 
green tomatoes, wrap each in a small 
sheet of newspaper, place them in a 


eee a hill of Butternut squash ahead of . 
frosty night shows how — and effecti 

lightweight tar — gives garden produce a chance 
to make use of more grow _ weather. 


carton or seedflat and keep in the 
basement, taking out ripened ones 
every few days. This method is also 
ideal for keeping apples fresh until 
next May. 

Such leafy vegetables as cabbage 
and celery, and root ones like carrots 
and beets, don’t need protection 
against early frost. But get ready to 
store them ahead of hard, killing 
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frosts. Outdoor storage pits and bar- 
rels filled with wet sand are messy and 
old-fashioned. Any box or bin in the 
basement will do, preferably lined 
with hardware cloth or window screen- 
ing against rodents. 

In many years of testing, I’ve found 


Neither fancy nor expensive, but very effective is 
the use of old cardboard containers to give your 
vulnerable late vegetables, like these tomatoes, 
really capable frost-proofing. 


the ideal storage medium is sphagnum 
moss. You may find it in a bog, or 
buy it by the bale. When slightly 
dampened, it provides humidity with- 
out rotting the vegetables that are 
packed in it, an inch of moss between 
each layer. Almost as good for over- 
winter storage—use autumn leaves 
freshly raked off your lawn. Maple 
are especially good. The moss can be 
dried and re-used next year. The 
leaves can go on the compost pile— 
another reason not to join the fire 
brigade that fills the autumn air with 
wasted fertility from burning leaves. 
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Hollywood 


watered down 


Pouring on some very needed 
criticism, advice and suggestions 
for those of the land of make- 
believe who well need to look to 
their land in reality 


ROBERT O. BARLOW, CALIF. 


am not planning to talk of the 
I decay of the movie industry or of 
the impact of TV on Hollywood; but 
this impact is here and keeps the 
studios busy enough. There is no 
lack of optimism here, nor does it 
seem as if people were hard up. But 
as an organic gardener with consider- 
able experience in various parts of 
the world I think that Southern Cali- 
fornia will be hard up some day soon 
if it does not concern itself much more 
seriously and thoroughly than it has 
with soil building. 

As the Easterners may not have an 
adequate concept of daily life out here, 
I shall point out the customary prac- 
tices of my neighbors and then draw 
some conclusions. There is a Holly- 
wood city ordinance which permits 
the use of incinerators till ten in the 
morning. The wet garbage that can- 
not be burned is collected frequently, 
and ashes, bottles, tin cans are picked 
up every third week. Combustible 
matter is not hauled away at all. Old 


papers, bags, straw hats are put in 
the incinerators in the back yard to 
add a little more smoke to the famous 
Los Angeles smog—which, however, 
generally does not affect Hollywood 
and Beverley Hills much. What about 
leaves? They are combustible matter! 

The Eastern gardener can rake up 
his leaves in fall and use them for 
a mulch or put them in his compost. 
In spring new leaves come and in fall 
new compost can be made. In a sub- 
tropical climate the matter is different. 
As I write, in the middle of July, the 
two magnolias in front of my house, a 
big avocado tree in back and a size- 
able lemon tree between the house 
and the garage, shed a goodly number 
of leaves day in and day out as they 
have beer doing and will continue to 
do through a large part of the year. 
The leaf drop is not the same in every 
month, but the strong cyclical rhythm 
of the East with its spring and fall 
seasons, with its pronounced periods 
of dormancy, simply cannot be expect- 
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ed in a region of relatively even cli- 
mate. 

Thus, the average man rakes his 
leaves together and stuffs them into 
the incinerator every Friday night or 
Saturday when he cleans up, and has 
a little bonfire a few days later when 
he thinks that everything is dry 
enough to burn without smoke or, at 
least, without excessive smoke. If he 
tried to make a compost heap, he 
would have to have a goodly amount 
of earth ready to cover even sparsely 
the amounts of leaves that he collects. 
He has not got enough ground to get 
this earth together, he thinks. Besides, 
it is a tedious job that repeats itself 
too often to be pleasurable and that 
would have to be done just when one 
wants to go to the beach or relax after 
a week’s work on one’s front or back 
porch. 

There is no doubt that Hollywood 
people are among the most neighborly 
in the nation. I have, therefore, struck 
up quick friendships or at least ac- 
quaintances in my _ neighborhood. 
Four of my neighbors have a gardener 
who hauls the leaves away as he takes 
the lawn clippings with him; six 
neighbors burn their leaves. One, 
beside myself, buries them. In the 
small area behind an average home 
it would, indeed, be difficult to build 
up a compost pile, though it is not 
impossible if one has the energy and 
the right faith that creates energy. 
But nothing is simpler than making a 
pit under one of the trees, where noth- 
ing will grow anyhow, and emptying 
the big cardboard box of leaves down 
there. One shovel of earth will suf- 
fice to keep the hoard from flying 
away, and the regular watering habit 
of the Hollywood gardeners will take 
care of the rest. Even the most hard- 
looking leaves break down into a 
smooth, dark humus. It would be 
wise to add bone meal or at least dry 
steer manure, such as is widely used 
out here, to add nitrogen as well as 
the necessary phosphorus. I have also 
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made it a habit to put the incinerator 
ashes in the compost pile rather than 
the garbage can. It adds potassium, 
(and whatever undesirable material 
may have been in the combustible 
material has been purified by the 
fire.) 

Why bother? The organic gardener 
will not ask such a question unless 
he is very tired and eager to go for a 
drive or a dive. But I have two little 
experiments to report, that may lead 
even a tired man to this occasional 
effort of digging a pit. 

When I first came here, the straw- 
berries in the light soil were as tiny 
as wild berries. After an application 
of humus, which had a good deal of 
bone meal in it, they became increas- 
ingly larger. It will not take long to 
grow berries as large as the best com- 
mercial ones. This little observation 
shows that the soils are definitely de- 
ficient and that they need serious 
working over before they become fer- 
tile. —The reason for the relative in- 
fertility is that the soils are almost 
entirely without colloidal matter; they 
cannot bind plant nutrients, and the 
water runs right through and leaches 
all nutrients down. To see how light 
our soils are I made the following ex- 
periment. It will greatly surprise an 
Easterner who: is accustomed to some 
loam in his soil or, at least, to a great- 
er water-holding capacity. 

On July 17, when we had fog in 
the morning, after a cool night, I 
started the water in front of the house. 
Under full pressure I let the water 
run through one hose onto the di- 
chondra lawn. This was at 8 a.m. At 
9:30, the water had spread from five 
to six feet in all directions. I let it 
run. At 11:30, it had receded. While 
the original territory that had been 
covered was, of course, still wet, there 
was no water standing any longer. 
The area really soaked was five feet 
wide and seven feet long. I kept the 
water running till three p.m. The 
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area never changed. This goes to 
show that this enormous amount of 
water seeps right into the ground and 
goes downward. Obviously gravity 
takes care that it goes down vertically 
and that, surely, it will not spread 
farther under ground than it does 
above ground. If I weren’t too fond 
of my lawn I would prove my guess 
by digging down; but there are 
enough similar incidents of water 
seeping away to prove the fact that 
the soil is practically without water- 
holding capacity. The dichondra 
plants have a very dense and rather 
deep root system, but once this is 
penetrated by the water there is no 
sense in keeping the hose in the same 
spot, unless we hope to irrigate the 
center of the earth. 


Hollywood gardeners have long 
known this, and instead of soaking 
their gardens, they sprinkle them 
lightly and frequently, as this is the 
only possible means of keeping all the 
garden green. You cannot water your 
garden in full, you must pay out grad- 
ually, on the installment plan as it 
were. If more and more humus were 
added to the soil, the light sand would 
inevitably improve and not only cut 
down on water requirements, but also 
tie up the nutrients. There used to be 
many investigations after organic gar- 
dening was introduced and the nation 
became conscious of humus problems: 
—all of them showed that boron, nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and other elements 
became available or more available to 
the growing plants in the presence of 
organic matter. It was shown then 
that the mere addition of organic mat- 
ter released from the soil some ele- 
ments that had been uselessly tied up. 
There is no doubt in my mind that 
California soils are fundamentally 
rich and potentially richer than many 
others; for dryland soils are always 
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richer than soils in rainy regions. But 
when one transforms the dry areas 
into such garden spots as we have in 
Southern California by irrigation, 
then there is not much further choice. 
We can use up the stores of fertility 
and leave a leached out soil behind. 
Or, which is the only sound alterna- 
tive, we can add at least as much as 
our growing plants take out of the 
land. This we cannot do by chemical 
fertilization, for it would not improve, 
but only harm the soil structure and 
make matters worse. But we can 
achieve an improvement by organic 
additions. 


It may seem confusing at first to tie 
compost-making, leaf disposal and 
water-holding capacity into one knot, 
and yet this is the simplest means of 
tying up all our problems. We dis- 
pose of our leaves, we increase the 
water-holding capacity of the soil, and 
we make the soil nutrients more avail- 
able. Of course, we cannot rely on an 
infinite storage capacity of the soil, 
but must keep adding at least phos- 
phorus in the form of bone meal or 
rock phosphate. Bone meal, quite 
readily available everywhere, has the 
advantage of adding also some nitro- 
gen in a slowly soluble form. In the 
long run this will also solve a problem 
that will inevitably come up before 
long—scarcity of water. Those who 
have lived out here for long can tell 
how enormously and steadily Los 
Angeles and the suburbs have grown. 
There will be a time when the water 
from the Cascades will cease to be 
adequate. We need not exactly pre- 
pare for that eventuality right now, 
but we can meet it surely most easily 
if we double or triple the water- 
holding capacity of our light and fer- 
tile soils, disposing thereby of our 
leaves and increasing also the fertility 
and nutritiousness of our soil. 
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an idea that clicks...for you 


ere is an idea that can lead to in- 
H creased enjoyment and benefit 
from Organic Gardening. Here also, 
is an opportunity enabling your in- 
terest to bring you cash rewards! 

Every Organic Gardening reader is 
eagerly interested in hearing about— 
and seeing—what other gardeners in 
his or her own locality and through- 
out the land, are doing. We all like 
to know of the plans, the work and 
the achievements of others. In garden- 
ing especially, we all profit through 
learning, visualizing and applying the 
methods and techniques of other or- 
ganic gardeners. Your experiences, 
your ideas—yes, even your problems 
and failures, as well as accomplish- 
ments, are very valuable—to you and 
to many others through the medium 
of sharing and learning afforded by 
your nationwide magazine, Organic 
Gardening. 

Consider yourself a contributor to 
the publication. Take a few minutes’ 
time to jot down your experiences, 
your ideas and hints to make garden- 
ing the organic way more successful. 
Ask about your problems, if need be— 
but do write about your activities, 
share them in a way that interests and 
helps others—and— 

Start now on a project of snapping 
the points that highlight your garden, 
the ideas and methods that have aided 
you and can be of such important 
interest to others. Start now—clicking 
your camera’s shutter at the features 
of your gardening endeavors. Get the 
shots of your best vegetable plants, of 
your fruit trees, flowers and vines. Get 
some of your mulching and compost- 
ing methods, of your earthworms at 
work, of your animals and birds, of 
your family and children. Get as 
many of the actual, on-the-spot scenes 
of your garden’s features in action as 
possible—add, if you can, a dash of 
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human interest—and get them in to 
Organic Gardening’s new Photo Con- 
test! 

We want to show what our readers 
have done. We want to add that very 
real seeing interest to what every read- 
er can gain from the pages of Organic 
Gardening. In a practical and definite 
way, we want your “views’’! 

And—we want to reward you for 
your effort! We plan to make a 
monthly feature of news and pictures 
from our readers. While clear, in- 
teresting prints are, of course, one 
prime objective, the quest for in- 
formative photographs — those that 
capture the features and benefitin 
details of your organic gardening—i 
the basic aim. 

A monthly “Premium Pic” will be 
chosen from among those submitted 
during the period of that issue’s prep- 
aration. This monthly winner will 
prominently grace our new feature 
page, and the sender will be awarded 
fifteen dollars ($15). Second place 
will be accorded a similar position on 
the monthly page and receive a ten 
dollar award. All other submitted 
photographs judged suitable for re- 
production in the magazine—and re- 
flecting some worth-while aspect of 
organic gardening—will bring their 
senders the minimum rate of $5.00 
per print! 

So—get your camera to work—make 
this idea click .. . for you—and be a 
part of helping to show more about 
organic gardening! Get your share of 
our prizes for the next issue—get your 
photos in the mail soon—and remem- 
ber, we want you to share your gar- 
dening experiences, hints and ideas as 
well. Send them along with your 
photos to: 

OrGANIC GARDENING 
Editorial Office 
Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
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A. L. SODERGREEN, N. Y. 


everal years ago I purchased a 
~ small place in Locust Valley, (N. 
Y.) One acre of partially cleared wood- 
land, with a very ancient, yet substan- 
tial, small house. Approximately two- 
fifths of the acre was cleared and 
fenced providing a nice yard around 
the house. Outside the fence, and ex- 
tending to the limits of my acre was 
wooded land, mixed growth of giant 
maples, oaks, wild cherries, sassafras, 
and silver beach trees, not to mention 
a few small ash and dogwood trees. 
Entwined in these trees was a jungle 
of briars and poison ivy. Immediately 
inside the rail fence which surrounds 
the yard is a single row of spruce trees, 
five or six varieties towering about 20 
feet high, also partially entwined. 
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My first job was to clear a space 
beyond the fence for a garage and 
shop. I learned a lot about pulling 
out briars and undergrowth from this 
undertaking, which helped in subse- 
quent clearing operations, especially 
in preparing a space for the garden. 

The first spring—1948, I added 
ground limestone to the garden area, 
breaking up the soil with a hired 
rotary tiller. An analysis of this soil 
after tilling, revealed minor portions 
of nitrates and calcium, moderate 
amounts of phosphorus, and only 
traces of potassium. The crops, except 
for tomatoes, were not very satis- 
factory. 

In the fall of 1948, I collected the 
leaves which accumulated in the yard. 
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A revealing account of one 
gardener’s wise ways and 
rewarding accomplishments 


These were composted along with an 
accumulated amount of garden cut- 
tings and plant wastes, building the 
heap in layer fashion making use of 
some garden topsoil. Also from time 
to time the ashes from burning the 
brush cleaned out of the remaining 
yard area were mixed into this heap. 

By spring 1949, I had a real heap, 
4 by 6 by 20 feet of black, decom- 
posed material which I added to the 
garden area, spreading a layer ap- 
proximately two inches deep on the 
surface which I tilled into the area 
with my rotary tiller. Also, siftings 
through a half-inch mesh screen were 
added to the yard lawn, while the 
larger particles were used in the gar- 
den. I can assure you that the crops 
were very much improved over 1948. 
And my lawn and garden survived the 
severe drought of that summer sur- 
prisingly well. 
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In September, 1949, I acquired an 
old Shetland pony for my grand- 
daughter. (Another care for grandpa.) 
I constructed a small barn for this 
little fellow, but left out putting in 
a floor, feeling that the earth would 
be more comfortable to his feet as well 
as more absorptive, and could be 
easily replaced from time to time. 
Also the soil is absorptive, and by re- 
moving and renewing it every two 
weeks, any odor is well controlled. 

Again, with the leaves and manure 
and top soil from the barn, garbage 
from the house and ashes from the fire 
places, I repeated the composting pro- 
gram of 1948. In addition, after read- 
ing the article on the “Svelta” 
method, I covered my heaps with 
sheets of polyethylene plastic. The 
sheets are used liners from 55 gallon 
open-head drums used for packing 
chemicals, which cannot contact them. 

These bags, cut open, form plastic 
sheets approximately six by seven feet 
which are a convenient size to handle 
for covering the top and sides of my 
compost heaps. With a little patience 
and care, a rather impervious cover- 
ing can be placed over the compost 
heap. Although not fully air tight, it 
does prevent loss of moisture, retains 
the heat of fermentation, and prevents 
excessive leaching and wetting by 
rains. In winter, I have noticed that 
no snow remains for long on these 
covered heaps because of the heat re- 
tained under the plastic. 

By use of the plastic coverings, I 
find that the time of decomposition is 
reduced to about four months for 
winter weather, and six weeks to two 
months for the summer time. The 
material from this process is crumbly, 
easily sifted through a half-inch screen, 
and very retentive of moisture. (It is 
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not as desirable for mulching as the 
material from uncovered heaps, be- 
cause it seems to amalgamate more 
rapidly with the soil.) 

Now in March, 1952, after compost 
additions of all the intervening years 
to my garden and flower beds, I have 
a jet-black, mealy soil, with a true 
earthy aroma. Plants grown in this 
soil are, to say the least, extraordin- 
ary. My tomatoes, while only 200 feet 
away from another garden, have not 
shown blight infestation since 1949. 
Yet my neighbor sprays against blight 
several times each season. He believes 
in burning leaves and buying 5-10-5. 
My string and wax beans mature very 
rapidly, are harvested and the plants 
are milled under before the beetles 
arise or care to partake of the crop. 

Another side issue is the milling 
attachment I have for my “rotary til- 


ler.” All of the leaves that accumu- 
late during the fall on the garden are 
“milled” into the soil, about two mil- 
lings in the fall and one in early 
March are sufficient to take care of 
this fine organic matter. Ground lime- 
stone is the only additional material 
added to the soil to increase or hasten 
this decomposition: 

Under my evergreens, I have work- 
ed in the leaves and needles with a 
liberal supply of bone meal. Undeni- 
ably and rewardingly the trees are 
now healthy and almost free of all 
scale disease. I have sprayed with 
dormant oil to aid in this treatment. 
Now I intend to see if my evergreens 
(spruces) will “carry on” with fertil- 
ization alone. (Incidentally, the pony 
also helps the evergreens as he is a 
shy individual.) , 

My lawn has also noticeably im- 
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Blight-free, healthy and grown to vigorous and good-sized perfection without’ 


sprays—with sensible gardening meth 


proved. Sowing wild white clover has 
done a wonderful job in many places 
by killing off the crabgrass. However, 
more sifted compost, bone meal, and 
ground limestone need to be added 
to the grass areas during the latter 
part of the growing season. 

During the autumn of 1951 on a 
small garden area previously treated 
with compost and leaves, I planted 
winter rye as a cover crop experiment. 
I intended to mill in this crop and 
lime for my peppers, eggplant, squash, 
and cucumbers. However, the rye 
grew so abundantly during the fall 
that an unusual layer of leaves was 
entrapped. The following spring I 
was puzzled as to the best way to turn 
under the rye and leaves because of 
the limitations of the rotomiller. The 
tall rye (2 feet) would clog the milling 
blades, and little of the stems could 
be pushed into the soil. Besides, a four 
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inch layer of leaves not bargained for 
had to be turned in along with the 
rye. I remembered how my rotary 
lawnmower operates. I set the ma- 
chine to cut as high as possible, and 
to my amazement this device literally 
“pulverized” the rye and leaves, leav- 
ing a mulch of green stalks and leaves 
some two inches thick. This material 
was very easily milled into the soil 
and I feel will decompose rapidly so 
that the vegetables can be planted 
without any retardation of the bene- 
ficial microorganisms. Ground lime- 
stone was the only ingredient spread 
over the mulch before milling into 
the soil. 

Following and aiding the way of 
nature in gardening is the way to bet- 
ter soil, foods, flowers and health. I 
know from five years results with an 
acre of leaves, a pony and a rotary 
tiller. 
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the organic contribution 


of 


Castor Beans 


JANE GREEN, TEXAS 


A valuable advance in soil improvement: recognizing 
and using the fertility-building properties of this 


remarkable plant 


f you’re not already acquainted 
I with the castor bean and its many 
uses in agriculture, home gardening 
and business as well—then make 
friends now, and learn how helpful 
and valuable this heretofore over- 
looked plant can be. 

Besides the actual cash value of 
castor beans, it is the rich fertility of 
the castor bean pomace or residue left 
after the beans are hulled that is of 
prime interest and importance to 
organic-minded farmers and garden- 
ers. Analysis: charts show the hulls to 
be richer in appreciable amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphates, potash and a 
number of other minor plant food 
elements than either fresh barnyard 
manure or cottonburs. 

In addition to the value of the hulls, 
the stalks are high in cellulose con- 
tent and easily decomposed, and when 
they and the leaves are chopped and 
turned under the soil can assimilate 
them readily. It is estimated that 
from 35 to 50 per cent of the gross 
weight of the castor beans and cap- 
sules can be returned to the soil for 
its improvement. 

As a periodic rotation crop, as a 
side crop grown for the rich organic 
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soil-building benefits of its pomace, 
hulls, roots, etc., or as an actual cash 
crop, castor beans are proving remark- 
ably helpful in boosting fertility. 
They more than repay the effort and 
space given their cultivation. 

In harvesting, the beans are either 
hauled to the hulling plant, or a port- 
able huller goes to the grower’s field. 
In either case, the hulls are saved and 
the farmer takes his home in most 
instances to spread on his field, or- 
chard or garden. 

Many farmers find in rotating other 
crops with castor beans that their suc- 
ceeding crops are more vigorous and 
productive. Potatoes especially are 
found to be greener and _ healthier 
from the organic contribution of cas- 
tor bean humus. City gardeners are 
seeking the hulls for mulches on rose 
gardens and other flowers, straw- 
berries and asparagus and are also 
spreading it over lawns. Admirably 
serving further, the bean plant wastes 
provide a valuable contribution in 
building and enriching any gardener’s | 
compost pile. 

Ricin is the poisonous agent in cas- 
tor pomace, and scientists have not yet 
been able to remove it; consequently, 
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the rich protein pomace cannot be 
fed to livestock. They are also trying 
to produce paper from the stalks, but 
it may well be that the present organic 
use of the castor pomace and stalks 
is of more value to more people than 
the industrial use could be! 


Castor oil from the castor bean, 
Ricinus communis, or as we generally 
call it here in the South, the Palma 
Christi, is a commercial product used 
and sold as far back as history records 
commercialism. Its earliest use was as 
fuel for the Egyptians, and it must 
have been considered valuable as the 
castor beans have been found buried 
in their tombs. 

When scientists began to find out 
something of the miraculous proper- 
ties of castor oil and its derivatives, 
National Defense developed an insati- 
able appetite for the unpalatable stuff. 
For instance as a lubricant able to 
stand up under the most intense heat 
of jet plane engines; or dependably 
fluid under coldest weather condi- 
tions, not to mention cushioning the 
terrific impact of hydraulic mechan- 
isms of Army use. 

Domestic industry, too, craves more 
and more castor oil and its unending 
derivatives for such uses as cutting 


oils, gasket pastes, waxes, soaps, Cos-. 


metics, lacquers, caulking and rubber 
compounds, asphalt floor tiles, tex- 
tiles, nylon, rayon, pharmaceuticals 
and hundreds of other products. Scien- 
tists are more thrilled than they can 
tell with the versatility of castor oil— 
it is limitless, apparently. 

Of course, such a product called for 
more beans than were produced in the 
whole world, and that is where Agri- 
culture and National Defense of our 
country stepped in. Until the end of 
World War II, all of our beans were 
imported from India, Manchuria, 
Africa and Brazil, but now they are 
being grown in about all the Southern 
States that grow cotton, as the beans 
grow under about the same conditions 
as cotton does. 
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In the tropics, the castor bean is a 
perennial and grows to tree-size, and 
in order to cultivate it here in our 
fields, it had to be cut down in size. 
The Experiment Stations did not take 
long to develop a stalk that matures 
at from three to ten feet tall, and the 
beans are being planted in ever in- 
creasing acreage. 

The soil for beans requires plenty 
of organic matter if they are to give 


Photo: Brownwood, Texas, Chamber of Commerce 


The entire castor bean plant—hulls, roots, stalks 
and leaves provide valuable residue for soil im- 
provement. 


good yields, says the Bulletin on 
Beans from Texas A & M College 
System and the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. This organic food can 
usually be supplied by crop rotation 
and by plowing green manure under 
awhile before planting. 

Until quite recently, our own 
knowledge of the use of castor oil 
seems to have been mostly as an evil- 
smelling and tasting medicant for 
children’s stomach aches. When sud- 
denly its potentialities burst upon 
science and agriculture, the results 
have astounded us all, even in this 
age of miracles! 
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Perennials 


for summer and autumn flowering 


Fall planting—and a bit of care in choice, cultivating 
and soil preparation—can bring many varieties of 
long-flowering beauty to your garden 


E. HAMILTON FAIRLEY, CALIF. 


he following perennials are all 
T easy to grow, and they flower for 
a long time, both of which facts make 
them popular in any garden. A good 
time to plant them is this autumn so 
they may become established and 
make fine growth before the flowering 
season opens next year. 

Look over the garden beds and 
flower borders and where there are 
vacancies in the planting, fill in with 
these perennials. Much of next year’s 
garden success depends on the careful 
preparations made for it this fall. 

The blue Agapanthus umbellatus, 
or Lily of the Nile, blooms during 
June, July and into August. Rising 
out of the evergreen strap-like leaves 
are three foot stems carrying umbels 
of thirty or more light or dark-blue 
flowers. There is also the white flow- 
ering variety. These plants will grow 
in full sun, a few hours of morning 
sun, or light shade in an open posi- 
tion. They flower more generously if 
they have some sun during the day. 
A rich, sandy soil suits them very 
well. 

Agapanthus may be increased by 
division of the old clump that has 
become too large. The root divisions 
may be pulled apart or cut with a 
sharp knife. 

Anemone japonica, or Windflowers, 
are graceful plants with flower stems 
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three feet high, or more. If grown in 
full sun in a hot position, the flowers 
will not last as long as they would -if 
they have a little shade during the 
hottest part of the day. They make 
their best growth in a rich sandy loam, 
that has been given deep cultivation, 
and has organic manure and leafmold 
mixed in it. The roots penetrate deep 
into the soil, for they like a cool root 
run and plenty of moisture during 
the growing season. 

Windflowers may be propagated by 
division of the clumps when they have 
grown into large plants in the course 
of four or five years. A mass of these 
plants produces a fine effect. The fol- 
lowing are some good varieties: Alice, 
single rose-pink; Marie Manchard, 
semi-double white; Prince Henry, ' 
double deep-pink; Whirlwind, dou- 
ble white. 

Chrysanthemums may be grown in 
the border of perennial plants, but be 
sure to allow plenty of room for their 
future development, so they will not 
crowd the other plants. Place them 
toward the back of the border, as they 
will not be in bloom before Septem- 
ber. In front of them may be grown 
iris, agapanthus and phlox, or other 
plants that flower during the late 
spring or early summer. 

They may be grown in rows in a 
border by themselves. This is the best 
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method where many varieties are 
grown, as they are more easily han- 
dled. Stakes may be placed at the end 
or at intervals in the rows, depend- 
ing on the length of the row. Place 
the plants a foot apart. 

Keep the plants in good growing 
condition all summer and be reward- 
ed with an abundant harvest of flow- 
ers, which, by selecting early, medium 
and late flowering varieties, will pro- 
duce flowers for several months. 

' Stock may be increased by division 

of the clumps and this is the easiest 
way for the beginner. The outer 
shoots around the plant are the best 
and will make the most vigorous 
growth. They will be well supplied 
with a good root system. Divide the 
clumps in spring when the young 
shoots are seven or eight inches high. 
The hard center of the plant is not 
used. 

Cuttings made in February or March 
will root in two to three weeks. Make 
the cuttings three to four inches long. 
Cut them just below a joint or node 
and then remove the lower leaves, 
leaving two or three young ones at 
the top. The cuttings are placed in 
sand in a greenhouse bench, or in flats. 
Have two joints in the sand and two 
above. In some varieties the joints are 
farther apart than in others, in which 
case the cuttings are longer. When 
the cuttings have made good root de- 
velopment, plant them in the ground 
where they are to grow and flower. 


The ground for chrysanthemums 
should be prepared a month in ad- 
vance of planting, if possible. Give 
the ground deep cultivation. After 
the necessary space has been well 
spaded, cover the ground with a good 
layer of organic manure and well- 
decayed compost, if it is available, 
and spade this into the ground. Then 
water well. Keep free from weeds. 
Just before planting time, spade the 
ground over and make it ready to 
receive the rooted cuttings. 

Chrysanthemums have a long grow- 
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Photo: A. L. Francis 


Many varieties of the windflower (Anemone 
japonica) provide a delightful background or gar- 
den siding effect. Growing to heights of three 
feet or more, these graceful perennials are deep 
rooters, easily propagated by division. 
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The Giant Speedwell (Veronica longifolia subsessilis) 


beautiful blue flowers. 


ing season and will need feeding. It 
will depend on the growth the plants 
are making. Some bone meal may be 
worked into the ground early in June 
and well watered to carry it down to 
the roots. Liquid cow manure may be 
given every three or four weeks. Stop 
feeding when buds begin to show 
color. 

When the cuttings have become 
firmly established in the ground with- 
in two or three weeks after planting, 
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Photo: Bodger Seeds, Ltd. 
is a strong, erect plant with long spikes of 


pinch out the top. This is known as 
“stopping” and will cause the young 
plants to branch out and make more 
shoots, which will increase their yield 
of flowers. This may be done several 
times during the summer. If plants 
are allowed to carry only one, two or 
three stems, as in the large-flowering 
exhibition and commercial types, and 
are disbudded, they will produce 
magnificent flowers. 

Fern Edwards is a beautiful flower 
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when grown to one stem. It is a vivid 
lilac in color and well-formed. Some 
of the feather and spider varieties are 
fascinating. The large and small pom- 
pons, anemone, spoon, single and 
other types are usually allowed to fill 
their stems with flowers, although 
some of the large pompons are suit- 
able for disbudding. 

Pentstemons are one of the most 
satisfactory perennials for garden dec- 
oration. They form large bushy 
plants, branching freely from the base. 
The flowers have a wide range of 
beautiful colors. They begin to flower 
in June and continue during the 
autumn months. All faded flowers 
should be kept cut off in order to pro- 
long the flowering season. 

There are many fine strains of large 
flowering varieties on the market. 
Pentstemon barbatus torreyi is a 
most satisfactory and long flowering 
one, with bright red tubular flowers 
carried on tall, graceful stems. P. Blue 
Gem is only a foot high and a good 
plant for a sunny spot, as it does not 
require much water. These plants are 
free from disease and insect pests. 
Stock may be increased by seeds or 
cuttings. 

Phlox paniculata is one of the stand- 


Favorite among favorites, mums ever add bold 
pea I and charm, as witness this Fern Edwards 
variety. 


Photo: Edwin T. Merchant 
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Photo: A. L. Francis 
Flowering from June through autumn, pentstemons 
are a justly popular perennial. 


ard bearers of the summer and au- 
tumn garden. There are so many fine 
varieties with beautifully colored flow- 
ers. The splendid trusses are carried 
on long stems. Keep faded flowers cut 
off to prevent seed forming, and more 
new shoots will develop. Perennial 
phlox thrives in a deep, well-enriched 
soil and plenty of water during the 
growing season. It should soak into 
the ground for eight or nine inches. 
Stock may be increased by dividing 
the plants every three or four years. 

Veronica longifolia subsessilis, or 
Giant Speedwell, is an upright, strong- 
growing plant, two to three feet high. 
It has long spikes of blue flowers that 
add fine color to the garden. 

V. Blue Spire flowers earlier than 
subsessilis, and has spikes of darker 
blue flowers. Both are free flowering. 
Plant in sandy loam, well enriched 
with compost or organic manure and 
leafmold. Water well during the 
active growing season. Good drainage 
is important. 

Start planning for and adding some 
of these delightful perennials in your 
garden now. Give them ample, sen- 
sible organic care—and be prepared 
for a wondrous, long-lasting garden 
success, 
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PLANT DISEASE CUT BY USE OF ORGANICS 


One of the nation’s best known biochemists, Dr. H. J. Prebulda, recently 
stated that there appears to be a good deal of foundation for the con- 
tentions of organic gardeners that the application of organic matter to 
the soil and its incorporation in the soil reduces the incidence of plant 
disease. In a talk kefore the annual conference of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council in St. Louis, Missouri, the scientist reported that 
recent work has shown that soil-borne parasites are suppressed by heavily 
manuring infected land with organic matter. Stressing the vital im- 
portance of rebuilding our soils for the existence of mankind, Dr. Pre- 
bulda said: “It is wishful thinking that inorganics can replace com- 
pletely what has teen lost in the depletion of the soil. . . . Additional 
research will show the return of organic matter to the soil is most neces- 
sary for conservation as well as maintenance of fertility.” 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVICE AIDS PLANT RESEARCH 


Development of a valuable new research tool, popularly termed “time- 
lapse” photography, has inaugurated a fascinating and beneficial era of 
study technique in industry, medicine, agriculture, etc. The process, 
conceived by John Nash Ott, Jr., has already made many helpful and 
eye-opening contributions in these fields by enabling film sequences 
taken at regular intervals to catch the actual growth of plants, flowers, 
fungi and many other important development sequences. Ott’s work has 
aided research in disease control, cancer investigation and tooth decay 
probing. His work is also enlarging botanical knowledge. Yet, he does 
not take contracts from everyone. As reported by Time of July 6, 1953, 
he turned down a movie to promote a soil conditioner because his films 
showed that the plants grew better and faster without it. 


DDT NOW FOUND IN HUMAN BODY 


A distasteful realization of fact: scientific investigation has now shown 
the definite presence in appreciable, ascertained amounts of DDT in the 
human body. The studies, conducted by investigators G. W. Pearce, 
A. M. Mattson and W. J. Hayes, Jr., of the Communicable Disease Center 
in Savannah, Georgia, have indicated that substantial quantities of either 
DDT or a degradation product of the insecticide called DDE were 
measurably present in specimens of human fat tested. As reported in the 
August, 1953, issue of the Consumer’s Research Bulletin, the research 
concluded that the DDT presumably occurs because of the contamina- 
tion of a number of foodstuffs, and added cautiously that the evidence 
suggests the possible health hazards involved in the widespread use of 
DDT need to be reconsidered and further investigated. These findings, 
states the Bulletin, indicate that many entomologists are not justified 
in their belief that there is no particular hazard in the extensive use of 
DDT which brings it into contact with food and beverages and with air 
breathed by people in the home, office, restaurant and factory. 
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DETROIT CONSIDERING DANISH GARBAGE CONVERSION PLAN 
Led by Councilman Del A. Smith, who has been doing research into the 
city’s garbage disposal problem, the city council of Detroit, Michigan, is 
reported contemplating converting garbage into fertilizer under a new 
low-cost process. Smith contended that in Detroit garbage is collected, 
hauled to incinerators and burned, leaving the city and its taxpayers 
only a valueless residue and the expense of collecting and burning. He 
cited other municipalities, notably Milwaukee and Oakland, which have 
turned to profitable and agriculturally benefitting conversion of their 
wastes. While indicating that under present prices the construction of 
a converter plant similar to Milwaukee's, which rose during the depres- 
sion, would be prohibitive, he emphasized that the Danes have found a 
process to convert garbage into fertilizer at low cost and without expensive 
facilities. Smith said that following a conference with the Danish vice- 
consul he will report his findings to the council. 


BIRDS AND WILDLIFE VICTIMS OF ILLINOIS SPRAYING 


Illinois state agencies are examining wildlife reaction to insect and vege- 
tation killing sprays after the death of many birds had been attributed 
to eating contaminated but apparently immune worms. The investiga- 
tion by state fish and game biologists comes at the prompting of the 
Illinois Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, whose spokesman said chemical 
spraying in Madison county has “burned up” wildlife habitats and has 
killed several cows which ate the vegetation. As reported in the July, 
1953, issue of Healthways magazine, Lewis E. Martin, assistant director 
of the Conservation Department, confirmed the fact that studies of the 
problem were under way, and warned that such chemical spraying is 
destructive of a terrific amount of wildlife habitat and is contrary to 
good land usage and attempts to control erosion. 


MEDICAL GROUP WARNS OF MILK FROM ANTIBIOTIC-TREATED COWS 


A warning against possible ill-effects on humans consuming milk from 
cows treated with antibiotics was issued at a meeting of the American 
Veterinary Medical Association in Toronto. As revealed in a Science 
News Letter item of August 1, 1953, the public health committee of the 
UVMA reported that when antibiotics are used to treat mastitis in dairy 
herds, milk from the treated cows can create antibiotic sensitivity in 
humans. The committee recommended that all milk from treated cows i 
be withheld from the market for at least three days after antibiotics are es 
given. Yet, we wonder if this precaution alone suffices, or if the necessarily x 
questionable value of using the antibiotics can justify such dangers to 5 
public health. 


CHEMICAL FUME VICTIM SUES FOR HALF MILLION IN DAMAGES 


After suffering the body-poisoning effects of a chemical weed killer for 
six years, a young Chicagoan has asked a federal district court to award 
him $500,000 in compensation. The suit of Floyd Blanski, 22, charges 
two chemical companies failed to label their product to warn of its 
dangerous properties, while a third failed to indicate the double danger 
of its product when mixed with a petroleum base, as is often done in 
commercial spraying. Blanski, the Chicago Tribune reports, contended 
he is afflicted with myasthenia gravis—a severe muscular weakness—as a 
result of handling and inhaling the fumes of a marketed chemical weed 
killer. His lawyer said that Blanski has to take 30 to 40 pills a day and 
that he will eventually be totally bedridden. Why not let natural, more 
effective and sensible insect control methods eliminate this type of tragedy 
—as well as so many others? 
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from sand to soil 
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Bringing mile on mile of dry, dead land back to fertile productivity 


ERNEST COLWELL, N. Y. 


new desert reclamation project 
A is of interest to farmers the 
world over today. It seems we're final- 
ly waking up to the fact that we can 
very well run out of arable land, and 
are at last starting to revive the soil 
we destroyed in the past. 

An SCS project in southeastern 
Colorado graphically points up the 
value of organic methods in reclaim- 
ing sand dunes. When the Sante Fe 
Railroad was laying out a line be- 
tween Lamar and Las Animas, Colo- 
rado, they faced a 20-mile stretch of 
arid, shifting dunes, a virtual Sahara. 
Knowing their crack trains would be 
constantly menaced by the blowing 
sand, the railroad officials called on 
the Soil Conservation Service to find 
a way to stabilize the sand. 

The task was a tough one, especial- 
ly since it had to be completed with- 
in two growing seasons. To get a 
sturdy growth of sand-holding, soil- 
building cover on the dead soil that 
supported only a rare sage or yucca 
plant was far from easy. 

First experiments with planting 
grasses supposedly effective in halting 
wind erosion failed—the blowing sand 
acted like a huge broom, sweeping 
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away the seedlings before they could 
get established. Too, the 9-inch an- 
nual rainfall simply wasn’t enough to 
give them a decent start. 

Clifton L. Etter, in charge of the 
project, consulted with other engi- 
neers and decided to try a mulch. First 
they put ’dozers to work ripping out 
the yucca and sagebrush and levelling 
the dunes. Double Coulter disc-type 
drill seeders followed, planting a mix- 
ture of adapted grasses, mainly Can- 
ada wild-rye, sand drop seed, blue 
grama, side oats grama, Indian rice 
grass and blowout grass, at a rate of 
23 pounds per acre. 

Local farmers who had contracted 
to bring the wheat straw for the mulch 
hauled it on trucks. Tractors were used 
to pull the trucks through the sand 
and the straw was dumped in wind- 
rows. Crews with pitchforks spread it 
uniformly to a depth of two inches; 
this required five to seven tons per 
acre. Then it was immediately tucked 
into the sand with rollers to prevent 
blowing by the high winds. 

The mulch effected an excellent 
temporary stabilization that let work 
start on the right-of-way only four 
months after the first experiments 
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were begun. As the work progressed, 
more dunes were created from the 
borrow pits on either side of the fill, 
and these were similarly mulched and 
seeded. Rolling the slopes at an angle 
proved to anchor the straw satisfac- 
torily. 

The mulch not only proved fine 
cover to hold the sands until the seed- 
lings’ roots got a grip, but it also 
stored moisture so well that many of 
the plants produced a light crop of 
seed the first growing season. The 
mulch itself rotted in about three 
years, adding its organic matter to 
that produced by the new plants. 
Twenty-nine thousand, two hun- 
dred cottonwood and tamarisk trees 
were planted as shelterbelts on some 
of the mulched dunes. Taken from 
the river bottom a short distance 
away, they were set out in rows 11 feet 
apart, with the species alternated and 
spaced four feet apart in the row. 
Total cost of this operation was 214 
cents a tree. 

A permanent vegetive cover, capa- 
ble of being mildly grazed, has thus 
covered the entire area, and wind 
erosion has ceased. 

Enough of these projects, over any 
wide sandy desert region, would have 
a noticeable effect on climate, as 
proven by experiments in the Sahara. 
Rainfall would increase, higher types 
of plants would appear, and fertile 
farming soil would soon take the 
place of raw sand. 


Five steps to reclamation: 
1.) Bulldozers pull out yucca and sagebrush. 


2.) Dunes levelled to conform to the topography of 
surrounding land. 


Tractors pull truckloads of wheat straw over 
the dunes, spread it two inches thick to hold 
sand perfectly. 

Planted rye seen already peeking up through 
the mulch, which served also to hold moisture 
to aid in establishing the young plants. 


A fine cover of permanent grass on what was 
once bare dunes. Soil steadily improves, 
eventually produces well, does not blow. 


Photos: U.S.D.A. Soil Conservation Service 
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Salsify ... 


the oyster plant 


A forgotten vegetable—unique in its appetizing 
sea-food flavor, that your garden can easily serve 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON, DEL. 


re you a landlocked person in a 
A countryside where seafood is dif- 
ficult to obtain? Even though you 
live near the ocean, is it sometimes well 
nigh impossible for you to secure 
those shell fish from which are de- 
rived the delectable fried oysters, scal- 
loped oysters, or oysters chopped into 
small pieces and made into fritters? 

If conditions such as these confront 
you, you may find a welcome substi- 
tute for such food by having a plenti- 
ful supply of salsify, the oyster plant, 
in your garden. 

This vegetable is well deserving of 
its nickname. Used in soups and stews, 
boiled, creamed, cut in strips and 
fried, or even mashed, shaped into 
small balls and cooked in deep fat, 
salsify will bring you the coveted fish 
flavor you desire. At the same time, 
it will bring a health-giving article of 
food to your table in its own right. 

In addition to its gastronomical 
values, salsify is a hardy perennial 
plant and is easily cultivated. 

As far as our knowledge goes, and 
for some unknown reason, this plant 
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has never been largely developed com- 
mercially. Because of its popularity 
among those who know it, it is there- 
fore especially valuable to gardeners 
who maintain a wayside stand. 

If you have such a use as this for it 
in prospect, your aim to produce 
smooth, symmetrical, finer roots for 
the home will be doubled in import- 
ance. Shallow soil which is either 
stony or heavy will hamper the growth 
of salsify roots, will divide them into 


Stalks and blossoms of the salsify plant, vege- 
tation’s taste-kin to the oyster. 
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Photo: Ferry-Morse Seed Co. 


A fall-ripening hardy perennial, salsify can be left 
rooted in the ground or stored in moist sand. This 
Sandwich Island varicty excels in easy cultivation, 
fine flavor and nutritive value. 


straggly parts, and instead of having 
a free, well-formed development, they 
will be crooked and branched, and 
very likely, dwarfed, and so in every 
way useless to offer for sale 

On the contrary, if you choose deep, 
moist, loamy soil for your oyster 
plants, you may look for almost per- 
fect specimens of roots. 

Like most root plants, salsify will 
need plenty of rich food. Well de- 
composed manure, in addition to a 
generous supply of compost, will be 
needed to bring best results in grow- 
ing a good crop of this vegetable. Also 
be sure to give the ground around 
them generous applications of lime— 
this of course, determined according 
to the amount of acid in your soil. 

Salsify is a slow growing vegetable. 
For this reason it is planted as early 
in the spring as the ground can be 
worked. Place the seeds in rows, set 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
apart and cover them with a one inch 
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depth of finely pulverized soil. And 
be sure that in purchasing your seed, 
that it be fresh. This general rule for 
all seeds becomes a must with oyster 
plant, for under average conditions its 
seed will not retain its vitality for 
more than twelve months. 


Salsify seed must be sown generous- 
ly to gain the best results. One will 
need an ounce of seed for a row one 
hundred feet long. To bring this 
down to smaller dimensions, a packet 
of seed will sow about twenty feet of 
row. 

At this rate of planting, the seed- 
lings will come up thickly and so 
necessitate thinning as soon as the 
young plants are an inch high. With 
the ones which are left standing, from 
two to four inches apart, the peren- 
nial growth of salsify is ready to pro- 
ceed. 

Oyster plant roots will not be ready 
for use until fall. At that time, the 
wise gardener will not reap a full har- 
vest at once. He will leave the roots 
in the ground and dig them only 
when the call from the house comes 
to them, or he wishes a supply for the 
wayside stand. He may even decide 
to leave some of them in the ground 
all winter, to be dug in the early 
spring before the annual vegetable 
seeds are even planted. Even should 
a thaw set in, in the middle of winter, 
he may thus have the benefit of an 
“outdoor” vegetable to eat. If, how- 
ever, at the ripening time necessity 
demands that salsify either be ready 
at a moment’s notice at the house, or 
you have a schedule for its presence 
on the wayside stand, the roots may 
be dug and placed in the house in a 
box filled with sand. All that will be 
needed for them until they are ready 
for use will be to keep the sand un- 
failingly moist. 

If your garden lies in one of the 
more northern of the Middle Atlantic 
States where the ground remains 
frozen throughout the cold months, 
you will do well to dig the roots late 
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in the fall—as late as the latter part 
of November—and store them in this 
same manner in a cellar or a cold 
room. 

The species of oyster plant most 
often chosen for the home garden is, 
Mammoth Sandwich Island. The roots 
of this are finely shaped (always if 
grown in the proper soil), are almost 
untinged white, and will often grow 
to be eight inches long. 

\We venture to predict that if a 
bunch of tapering salsify roots such 
as this, is displayed on a wayside stand 


it will not wait long for a sale. To 
give them as pleasing an appearance 
as possible, in preparing them for this, 
cut away all but two inches of the top 
growth on the roots, wash and trim 
them and, according to their size, tie 
them in bunches of five or seven, in 
two places, one just above the tops, 
the other near the lower ends. 

All things considered, salsify is a very 
satisfactory plant to grow. Besides 
being easy to cultivate, it has a second 
very important asset of which to boast, 
it has no serious insect enemies. 


briefly quoted... 


“Better reproduction can come only 
as we minister to the soil, which is 
the source of the entire process of 
creation.” 

—William A. Albrecht 
(University of Missouri) 
* * * 


“Health, which depends more upon 
food than on any other single factor 
in our environment, is a function of 
our ecology. It is something to which 
everything in the environment con- 
tributes, but in particular the soil en- 
vironment of the plants which ulti- 
mately sustain us.” 

—Sir Stanton Hicks 
* * * 

“The crucial test of real scientific 
achievement is whether it recognizes 
and respects the supremacy of Mother 
Earth, or ignorantly attempts to sub- 
stitute the false for the true.” 

—Sid Albert Howard 
* * * 

“Human welfare is fundamentally 
linked with Mother Earth, . . . not just 
because the soil is the primary source 
of most of our foods, ... but because 
it occupies a key position in the 
rhythmic cycle of life itself.” 

—Stanley Whitehead 
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“Our heads may be above the 
clouds, but our feet are still on mother 
earth.” 

—F. Fraser Darling 
* * * 

“Out of the Earth are we, and the 
plants and animals that feed us, creat- 
ed and made, and to the earth we 
must return the things whereof we 
are made if it is to yield again foods 
suited to our need.” 

—McCarrison 
* * * 

“What is lent by earth has been 
used by countless generations of 
plants and animals now dead and will 
be required by countless others in the 
future.” 

—Paul B. Sears 
* * * 

“...the health and strength of 
people and their evolution, and the 
permanence of human societies, de- 
pend on the soil and the green plant. 
The conclusions are that if the world 
has got on so well as it has with a 
half-starved vegetation and a hungry 
soil, how much better might it not 
get on when these deficiencies are dis- 
covered and made good?” 

—Sir Frederick Keeble 
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compost for Lihes 


MRS. R. B. MOORE, TENN. 


rganic gardening does pay. I grew 
QO fifty-seven Philippine lily blooms 
on one stalk and thirty-five on an- 
other. This is most unusual, ten to 
fifteen being the ordinary number, 
although sometimes as many as thirty 
develop. 

A friend gave me five Philippine 
lily bulbs, two large bulbs and three 
smaller ones, and since I had made 
my first compost pile I decided to see 
what this rich, black stuff could do 
for these choice bulbs. I saw! It was 
astonishing! Even the friend who 
gave me the bulbs had seen nothing 
like it. 

I planted the bulbs in half compost 
and half soil in November. Then as 
soon as rains had settled the ground, 
I spread several inches of straw over 
the row, for in this part of Tennessee 
we have some very cold spells in the 
winter. 

These sweet-scented, pure white 
lilies are a favorite of mine. In ad- 
dition to being beautiful, they bloom 
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Astonishing 4 rowth of 
Philippine lilies is ap- 
— by comparison with 
eight of man holding 
hand up to blossoms. 


The Wonder Lily, pure 
white with markings of 
delicate pink, responds 
equally well to compost 
fertilizing. 


Photo: Jewell Casey 


late in September after other lilies 
have Lloomed and gone. So, from the 
time they pushed through the ground 
in early spring to September when 
they were in full bloom, I watched 
these lilies carefully. It was when 
they were half grown that I noticed 
the stalks of two were particularly 
sturdy. Before long I had to stake 
them. Later, I had to put in much 
larger stakes. And when the buds 
started to appear, I realized there 
would be a large number in the top 
of the best stalk. When I thought the 
cluster was as large as it would get, 
I counted the half-inch buds. There 
were eighty-five on this one stalk. 
Only fifty-seven, however, became full- 
sized blooms. The others blasted and 
dropped out. 

I give compost credit for this sur- 
prising cluster of lilies, for my friend, 
who sells Philippine lilies at so much 
a bloom, had no stalks in her large 
lily plot to compare with mine. In- 
deed, organic gardening does pay. 
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If you live in or near the great American Desert, you can 
grow the world’s most beautiful plants in your garden 


THOMAS POWELL, N. Y. 


reat deserts cover one-third of the 
. world’s surface. But not all of 
them are barren wastes of heat and 
sand. The American Desert of the 
Southwest, stretching from California 
to Texas and north to Utah, boasts a 
multitude of plants of unsurpassed 
beauty. 


The trend toward using these native 
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plants for desert gardens is growing. 
Many nurserymen in the area now 
carry stocks of them because garden- 
ers are finding that, given their own 
environment, they need almost no 
care and make the loveliest gardens 
imaginable. 

Even trees are not rare in the desert 
landscape. Few of them, however, 
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look like the trees gardeners of more 
verdant climes are used to seeing. 
Some of them are actually cacti, like 
the giant saguaro that rises in tower- 
ing pillars of primitive majesty that 
is somehow at the same time very 
modernistic. But the Joshua tree, a 
40- to 50-foot monster, is the “tall 
timber” of the desert. Growing slow- 
ly, it lives for 200 years, brightening 
the desert with its pannicles of rich 
white blossoms. 

For smaller trees, you have a choice 
between the ironwood, with its fra- 
grant purple blooms that bring the 
June bees from far and wide, and the 
desert willow that boasts a profusion 
of crimson flower trumpets. The 
Jerusalem thorn or the brilliant yel- 
low palo verde are other favorites, 
especially in the higher altitudes. A 
lesser-known tree is the coral, which 
has cylindrical scarlet flowers which 
appear before the leaves, making it 
look like they are blooming on dead 
branches. 

Flowering plants of all sizes, shapes 
and colors abound in the desert. Yucca 
of a dozen different varieties sends up 
its white blooms surrounded by the 
“bayonets” of its green, needle-pointed 
leaves. Sometimes 500 buds can be 
found on one stem. 

Golden yellow flowers tip the 15- to 
20-feet high stalks of century plants 
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that bloom once in 22 years. Orange- 
yellow poppies, desert marigolds, jim- 
son weeds, evening primroses make the 
desert floor a brilliant carpet of blos- 
soming wild flowers every spring. 
You can find a shrub for every use, 
too. Senna has lovely gold flowers 
whose sweet scent is heightened by 
the sharp desert air. The silvery desert 
holly is now popular, and the dense- 
growing, broad goatnut with its leath- 
ery leaves and little pale tan pods is 
found increasingly around desert 
homes. The white blooms of the 
ragged rock flower and the cream and 
blue “Chinese Lantern” calyces of the 
paper-bag bush vie with the feathery 
pink-gray tails of Apache plumes. 
Many gardeners prefer the creosote 
bush, called the “spirit of the waste- 
lands” because it seems to shun the 
slightest trace of moisture. Five feet 


Some yuccas fly their flags 
proudly, hi above the 
drawn swords of their foli- 
age. Three hundred or more 
blooms appear on each stem 
in May. 


Unsheathed bayonets guard 
this sturdy old yucca. Its 
lovely white blossoms ap- 
pear faithfully every spring, 
and it will outlive a human 
lifetime. 
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Photos: Josef Muench 


Ocotillos, Teddy Bear chollas and giant saguaros are only a few of the more than 2,000 cacti available 
for desert gardens. 


tall, it is sweet-scented and has pale 
gray seed puffs, black-banded bark 
and curved branches that can be 
pruned into arches or other garden 
shapes. 

But it is the cacti on which Nature 
has lavished her fondest care. The 
grotesque shapes and ferocious spines 
of the tall organ pipe or the lowly 
hedgehog, the vicious cholla or the 
silken-haired Old Man, take on thrill- 
ing beauty when the plants burst into 
a riot of color after a rare desert 
shower. The gardener has over 2,000 
varieties to choose from, and the study 
of cacti can become an all-absorbing 
hobby, as attested to by the more than 
10,000 collectors in the United States. 

Common names include the lobster 
claw, owl’s eyes, Cuban baby, beaver 
tail, popcorn, boxing glove and rattle- 
snake. They can stand the toughest 
conditions. In fact, the best way to 
kill a cactus is to baby it! 

One picturesque and very pointed 
example of the seemingly limitless 


Interspersed with desert marigolds and white lily- 
like jimson weeds, Mexican poppies make a bril- 
liant background against lush growths of deep 
purple owl clover. 
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variety offered by cacti is the Prickly 
Pear cactus, a good view of which may 
be had by glancing once more at the 
heading of this article. When the 
armored pad of this cactus, sometimes 
called “elephant ears,” puts out its 
beautiful and fragile red flowers, 
friends of the desert know that it is 
spring. Belying the unapproachable- 
ness of the pad, the blossom is delicate 
and lovely. 

To get acquainted with other 
“cactomaniacs,” Dr. G. L. Berry of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, is your man. He 
has a list of 5,000 of them. Or write 
Howard Gates, Corona, California, 
President of the Cactus and Succulent 
Society of America. 

Rock gardens are especially popular 


in the desert because of the plentitude, 


of sand, gravel and boulders. But 
whatever kind of garden you make, 
you'll find hundreds of trees, shrubs, 
grasses, annuals and perennials avail- 
able. Consult a good nurseryman. 
Try to follow Nature’s planting pat- 
terns, and use her daring color com- 
binations for best effects. 

Good drainage is essential, and 
planting—to be done anytime from 
September to February in most areas— 
should include some humus mixed 
with gravel and the desert soil. Water 
well when you do, at the roots, then 
let the ground dry out completely. A 
loose, porous soil is best. A little bone 
meal, dried manure and compost once 
a year is all the feeding native desert 
plants require to be at their best. 

Desert soils need not be deserted! 
Nature has intended that many of her 
most enchanting and exotic plants 
and trees shall thrive and enhance 
what would otherwise be a barren, 
lack-lustre land. A bit of sensible 
care, a smattering of dry but persistent 
understanding—a little considerate or- 
ganic aid—and there is, indeed,—true 
native beauty for any desert garden. 
The grotesque Joshua tree is the oak of the desert. 
it can live three years without rain, and provides 
a home for scores of birds. lronwoods, Jerusalem 


thorns and desert willows are also excellent for 
desert grounds. 
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Despite its terrible spines, the Teddy Bear cholla 
cactus is a haven for the cactus wren, road runner 
and Gila monster. Its spines are so easily detached 
they are called “leaping daggers.” 
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A research report 


insects and wheat: 
compost or chemicals? 


The Soil and Health Foundation 
brings the results of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri’s comparison 
study of fertilizing methods and 
aphid infestation 


or many months, the Soil and 

Health Foundation has been 
going about its work in a shroud of 
silence. Most of the work being done 
was in such an early stage as to make 
much talking about it pointless. Now, 
we feel that there is enough being 
done to make worthy the use of a 
page each month to print news, notes 
and correspondence about the Foun- 
dation and its work. Watch here in 
coming months: for news of Founda- 
tion activities. 

The Soil and Health Foundation 
(for the benefit of new readers) is a 
non-profit research organization sup- 
ported by readers of this magazine. 
The goal of the Foundation is to find 
out, by scientific and accurate means, 
facts about soil and about health that 
are often overlooked by other research 
organizations. Primarily, the Founda- 
tion seeks knowledge that will benefit 
organic farmers. Practically all money 
received by the Foundation is used to 
finance research projects conducted by 
colleges and universities. The only 
salaries paid are to technicians active- 
ly working on projects. 

Last year, the Foundation gave a 
small grant to the Department of En- 
tomology of the University of Mis- 
souri. The purpose of the grant was 
to study the relationship of nitrogen 
fertilization—both organic and chem- 
ical—to the abundance of aphids of 
wheat. 
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Reprinted below is the summary of 
the results of the experiment as writ- 
ten by Edward P. DeVido, who did 
the work under the direction of Prof. 
Leonard Haseman. As you will note, 
the experiment produced results op- 
posite to what we had hoped. The 
plants treated with compost produced 
slightly more aphids than did those 
treated with chemical nitrogen. How- 
ever, the young aphids (because of 
the necessity of counting them accu- 
rately) were removed from the wheat 
plants almost as soon as they were 
born. The ability of the adult aphid 
to reproduce was tested, but not the 
selectivity of the aphid population as 
a whole. Also, chemical phosphate 
and potash was used even in the com- 
post plots. The idea for and the plan 
of the experiment was laid out by the 
people running it, only the finances 
being supplied by the Foundation. 

“We had expected,” reported Dr. 
Haseman, “that with an increase of 
nitrogen made available to the host 
plants we would get an increase in 
the abundance of aphids, but obvious- 
ly from these results that did not 
prove true.” You will see that fact 
borne out if you analyze the follow- 
ing report carefully. 


SUMMARY 


Experiment 1: This experiment was under- 
taken to determine what effects different 
levels of nitrogen and different sources of 
nitrogen would have on greenbug reproduc- 
tion. 

Three composts and a chemical fertilizer, 
ammonium nitrate, were used as sources of 
nitrogen. Specific amounts of these fertilizers 
were separately mixed in crocks containing 
five and one-half pounds of soil. This soil 
was practically devoid of nitrogen and low 
in calcium but had an adequate supply of 
phosphorus, potassium, and magnesium. Each 
of the four treatments consisted of three 
series representing a low, medium, and high 
nitrogen level. These levels were comparable 
to one hundred, three hundred, and six 
hundred pounds of ammonium nitrate per 
acre. No other mineral nutrients were added 
to the soil except a side treatment of lime. 
The amounts of phosphorus, potassium, cal- 
cium, and magnesium, therefore, varied 
slightly in the experiment according to the 
percentages found in the composts. The 
series treated with the chemical fertilizer, 
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ammonium nitrate, had the least of these 
nutrients. 

| Statistical analysis showed that within the 
same treatment there were no significant dif- 
ferences among aphid populations produced 
on the low, medium, and high nitrogen levels. 
There were no significant differences in 
populations among the four low nitrogen 
series. This was also true in the medium 
nitrogen series. However, among the high 
nitrogen series, a significant difference in 
population occurred between compost II and 
III, with compost II producing the most 
aphids. 

The combined three levels of nitrogen of 
compost III and chemical fertilizer produced 
significantly less aphids than the combined 
three levels of nitrogen of composts I and II. 


Under the conditions which existed during 
the course of this experiment, the combined 
medium nitrogen series produced less aphids 
than either of the combined low or high 
nitrogen series. 

Statistical analysis showed that, as carried 
out in this experiment, treatment, which in- 
cluded sources of nitrogen, was responsible 
for the significant differences in aphid popu- 
lation rather than nitrogen level. 

Experiment 2: This experiment, with some 
modifications, was a continuation of the in- 
vestigation undertaken in experiment 1. 


The same amounts of composts and am- 
monium nitrate were used as in the preced- 
ing experiment. Additional mineral nutrients 
were added to balance the phosphorus, potas- 
sium, and calcium in every series. 


Significant differences did not occur among 
the three nitrogen levels in composts I or II 
but did occur among those of compost III 
and among those of the chemical fertilizer. 
In compost III the low nitrogen series pro- 
duced a number of aphids which was signifi- 
cantly less than that produced by the 
medium or high nitrogen series. Of the 
chemical fertilizer series, both the low and 
high nitrogen series produced significantly less 
aphids than did the medium nitrogen series. 

Neither the four low nitrogen series nor 
the four medium nitrogen series showed any 
significant differences in the number of off- 
spring produced within their respective 
groups. However, in the high nitrogen series, 
the chemical fertilizer had a population 
which was significantly less than that of 
compost I. 

The combined medium nitrogen treatments 
in this experiment had the largest number 
of offspring as compared to either the com- 
bined low or high nitrogen treatments. The 
medium nitrogen treatments produced prac- 
tically the same number of aphids with the 
exception of compost I which produced fewer. 

Statistical analysis showed that under the 
conditions which existed throughout the ex- 
periment, the nitrogen level influenced aphid 
reproduction rather than the treatment as 
in experiment 1. 

The discrepancy in the final results secured 
in experiment 2 as contrasted with experi- 
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ment I is not fully understood and will call 
for further investigation. 

In an over-all summation of these results, 
experiment 1 seemed to indicate that aphid 
fecundity was not influenced by the different 
levels of nitrogen supplied to the . wheat 
plants. However, aphids feeding on plants 
receiving either compost I or compost II 
produced more offspring than did those 
aphids on plants receiving compost III or 
chemical fertilizer. Likewise, experiment 2 
showed that the aphids feeding on plants 
receiving either compost I or compost II pro- 
duced slightly more offspring than did those 
aphids feeding on plants receiving either 
compost III or chemical fertilizer when all 
levels of nitrogen were combined. 

MATERIALS USED 
1. Chemical Compounds 

a. Ammonium nitrate (NH,NO,) 

b. Calcium acid phosphate (CaHPO,) 

c. potassium phosphate (KH, 


d. Limestone (CaCO,) 
2. Composts' 

a. Compost I*-made from steer manure, 
weeds, leaves, old hay, limestone, and 
raw phosphate rock. 

b. Compost Il—made from leaves, weeds, 
manure, grain screenings, chicken mash, 
corncobs, and a little soil. 

c. Compost I1I—made from steer manure, 
and straw bedding to which was added 
colloidal rock phosphate at rate of one 
hundred pounds to a ton of the finished 
product. 


T Composts I and II were obtained from J. I. 
Rodale, Allentown, Pennsylvania. Compost III 
was obtained from Frazer Illinois Compost Cor- 
poration, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 
The composts were designated I, II, and III by 
the author, and are not classified as such by 
the manufacturers. 

As you can see, there is more to be 
studied about the relation of plant 
nutrition to insect attack. Organic 
farmers have found in practice that 
soil rich in organic matter generally 
produces plants that resist or with- 
stand insect attack. Perhaps one day 
the Foundation can sponsor an ex- 
periment that would investigate this 
phenomenon in the field under actual 
farming conditions—an experiment 
that would be done by a recognized 
research institution. So little experi- 
mentation that could lead to proof of 
what insects actually like to eat has 
been done by the experiment stations 
and colleges. 

This is your department. Any com- 
ments or suggestions that you care to 
make on Foundation matters will be 
printed here. 
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green thumb in the Southwest 


A practical appraisal of soil conditions, 
successful gardening methods and planting 
choices for this class-by-itself area 


TRUDY ALFORD 


o prod my newly acquired desire 
for a green thumb, and to learn 
its magic formula, I went to see sev- 
eral successful gardener friends and 
also the County Agent. First it was 
necessary to relinquish the garden 


Photos: Courtesy New Mexico magazine 


The carpet of green, the flowers and shrubs speak 
eloquently of work, planning and adequate soil 
nourishment. 


habits of a lifetime, which previously 
consisted of sharpening a good pair of 
scissors and cultivating a close neigh- 
bor with a yard bulging with bright 
blossoms. 

To my disappointment no one had 
a magic panacea for the unusual 
climatic conditions that abound in the 
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Reprinted from New Mexico magazine 


magnificent, rugged expanse of our 
Southwest. All used different words 
but the formula digested to the same 
thing: simply the application of the 
correct combination of soil, water, 
sun, and Vitamin B12. The latter, 
stressed above all others, to be regu- 
larly applied in unlimited doses to all 
parts of the garden by every prospec- 
tive gardener. 

Environmental factors—hot, dry 
winds, lack of abundant rainfall, alti- 
tude, and a question mark as far as 
soil is concerned—are the wholesome 
challenges tossed in the lap of the new 
arrival or the old native. All of which 
can be taken into consideration and 
adjusted to the tastes of the most per- 
fectionist of gardeners. Few over-all 
conditions, here or elsewhere, are suf- 
ficient and all-nourishing of them- 
selves to supply the demands of every 
type flower, tree, and shrub. 

To begin with, E. J. Cole, Berna- 
lillo County Agent, advises a chemical 
analysis of one’s soil. If soil is found 
to be alkaline, acid material can be 
added. If soil is sandy, the addition 
of a little clay soil will help. Consid- 
erable clay in the soil can be adjusted 
by the addition of sand. The direst 
of all conditions is complete lack of 
topsoil, where it has been blown or 
washed away. In this case, you will 
have to haul in topsoil from some 
field or seek out a friend in the coun- 
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try who has an abundant supply of 
horses. 

Irrespective of its other qualities 
the soil of the Southwest usually lacks 
organic matter or humus, and without 
it good growth is impossible. It seems 
the consensus of opinion that the use 
of compost is the best method of re- 
turning or adding life to the soil. 
While I'd often heard the term “com- 
post,”” my actual comprehension of the 
word was vague indeed. On my visit 
to the garden of Mrs. George Doolit- 
tle, gardener par excellence and recent 
author in collaboration with Harriet 
Tiedebohl, of a comprehensive book, 
Southwest Gardening, I decided to 
pin down the evasive compost heap, 
how it is made, and used. 

Mrs. Doolittle said, “Use all green 
materials from the kitchen, also 
orange and grapefruit skins, melon 
rinds, coffee grounds, tea leaves, scrap 
bread, cigarette butts, and other waste 
material. Avoid greases and sugar. 


of Rosalie Doolittle, co-author of the 
k “Southwest Cardening” is a shining example 

ort the results of using her own advice. “p 
“Outdoor contributions are all gras$ 
clippings, leaves, weeds, and other 
garden discards. Make a mat of these 
five feet across and four to six inches 
deep. Over this put a couple inches 
of manure, the greener the better, and 
a thin layer of dirt. Repeat the piling- 
up process until the whole is four or 
five feet high. Keep it damp, but not 
soggy. The pile will heat enough to 
kill many weed seeds and bugs. This 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 


RHODODENDRON MAXIMUM 


Broad leaved Flowering Shrubs Pinkish-White 
2-3 ft. 25 for $12.50; 100 for $45. 


Flowering: 


CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
2-3 ft. 25 for $12.50; 100 for $45. 


Carload lot of 600 Rhododendron Maximum or 
Canadian Hemlock, 3-4 ft. for $750. 


25% DISCOUNT 
for Fall Orders 
Placed Now 
PIONEER 


EVERGREEN CO. 4 
P.O. 51, Milligan College 


Tennessee 


RHODODENDRON 


This Mineral Can Make a Vital Difference... 


In YOUR LIFE 


The most important mineral in human nutrition 
quantitatively is calcium. For optimum health 
you need at least 750 mg. of calcium daily. 


Dept. OG-10 Jersey City 3, N. J. 


AND HEALTH! 


BONE-ALL 


A few tablets per day of BONE MEAL, the world’s 


richest source of natural calcium, provides our 
body with a safety margin of calcium. Your t 
Bone Meal is Schiff’s BONE-ALL, 2 sterilized, U. S. 
inspected Bone Meal with Red Bone Marrow and 
natural Vitamin D. Helps prevent tooth decay in 
formative periods and calcium deficiencies. 
Generous 10 gr. tablets oon -00; 
300—$2.50; 1,000—$6.00 
Powdered $1.50 Ib., 5 ibs. $6. 
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is one important reason why process- 
ing manure in the compost is valu- 
able. 

“After the finished pile has stood 
five or six weeks, I turn it. Contact 
with the earth helps start bacterial 


sent a problem that our Spanish 
predecessors taught us one way to 
solve by constructing the enclosed 
patio. The idea has been modified 
somewhat for our use but the prin- 
ciple of putting the most fragile and 


LANDSCAPE PLAN FOR A CITY LOT 


Kry 10 PLANTINGS: 


. Green Ash 
. Weeping Willow 


HG 


Hackberry 
. Chinaberry 
Pyracantha 


Arizona Cypress 

. Pyramidal Arborvitae 

Spanish Broom 

Savin Juniper 

. Oregon Grape 

. Forsythia 

. Pfitzer Juniper 

.. Spirea Vanhouette 
Lilac 

. Globe Arborvitae 
Butterfly Bush 

17. Privet Hedge 


(From “Beautifying New Mexico 
Homes” by L. C. Gibbs, Extension 
Horticulturist.) 


action and allows the earthworms to 
come through.” 

The vivid green of her blue grass 
lawn in early March, the healthy bark 
of vigorous climbing roses gracefully 
arched on trellises outlining the east- 
ern border of the protected garden 
area, and camellia buds in their lush 
green foliage about to burst into the 
colorful melody of a new spring, elo- 
quently proclaimed the abundant use 
of her own recipe. 

While it is difficult to overfertilize 
in the Southwest, it’s a good idea for 
the beginner to get advice for his par- 
ticular soil condition and plant needs 
before attacking the garden. On the 
subject of liquid fertilizers, L. C. 
Gibbs, Extension Horticulturist, State 
College, says:~‘One of the best is made 
from barnyard manure. To make it, 
place a sack of manure in a barrel of 
water. As long as the water solution 
remains a dark color it may be used, 
and more water may be added until 
it begins to weaken. This fertilizer 
solution must be used sparingly as it 
is strong and should be applied only 
when the soil is moist or wet. 

High winds in the Southwest pre- 
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precious garden beds as much as pos- 
sible in a protected area is as good as 
ever. Before building one’s house it 
is important to find out the direction 
of the prevailing wind and then plant 
windbreaks of trees and shrubs to 
give the desired protection. 

There is one thing related to plant- 
ing and growing that is taken for 
granted in this region—the necessity 
for irrigation. A sprinkling system is 
often installed with the lawn, and the 
tendency seems toward too much 
watering rather than the opposite. A 
plant is a living, growing organism 
whose wants vary according to con- 
ditions. A schedule is a good thing to 
operate by, but there are limits. In 
my travels I heard “the limit”—a gar- 
dener had a schedule, a rigid schedule. 
One fine sunny morning he got up as 
was his schedule to water the lawn at 
6 o'clock. In spite of a soaking night’s 
rain, the convincing mud on his shoes 
and the drenched look of satisfaction 
on the face of his garden, he went 
ahead and watered. It was on the 
schedule. 

High altitude shortens the growing 
season of a plant but otherwise doesn’t 
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have much effect oni its life. 

Next in importance to efiviron- 
mental factors, the necessity for a plan 
was impressed on me. Whether one’s 
garden is going to be a flower box on 
the kitchen window, a lot in town, or 
the rolling expanse of acres in the 
country, the theory is that the success 
of the project will vary directly with 
the time spent in deciding how the 
scenery is going to be improved. The 
plan drawn to scale should show the 
house location, driveways, walks, etc., 
and available yard to work with. 
Thought of the purpose of each sec- 
tion of the yard—front, back or pri- 
vate, and service parts should be of 
help in determining the planning. 
Here in the Southwest the accent is 
on the casual, informal living reflect- 
ed in our architecture and the same 
practice carried to our outdoor living 
rooms creates the harmonious relaxed 
effect that we like to think typical of 
our way of life. What might be very 
haut gout in the formality of a Boston 
garden could be very incongruous 
here. 

Asking about the first entry on the 
Plan, I was told that it’s usually the 
lawn. “Anyway that shouldn’t be hard 
to choose,” I thought, “whatever fills 
up the yard the quickest with the 
greenest.” 

Then I found out. There’s a mild 
controversy raging -etween fall lawn- 
ers and spring lawners with the fall 
lawners taking the lead because roots 
have more likelihood of becoming 
firmly established in the fall, and 
lawns do not have a chance to dry out 
so quickly. There are tasks of prepara- 
tion—leveling, grading, fertilizing, and 
finally seeding. Lawns should slope 
gradually from the house in a grace- 
ful line to the street or next property 
line. If leveling and grading is neces- 
sary, topsoil (4 to 6 inches) should be 
carefully saved and replaced after pre- 
paration is complete. Amount of fer- 
tilizing depends on type soil. After 
analysis it will be easily estimated. 
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‘Don’t Burn Leaves!' 


leaves, grass, kitchen waste—even sawdust 
soot—into rich organic fertilizer with AetivO. Quick. ¢ 
Easy by all methods—heap, row, sheet, cabinet, bin. 

cost—$5.95 size (pp’d) treats up to 2 tons. 
) Other sizes $1 to $19.95, dealers. { 


BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
jesburg 


Michigan 


CATCH PESTS, PELTS! 
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TRAP CAN’T HARM CHILDREN OR PETS 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, etc. Takes minks, coons without damaging 
pelts. Straying pets and poultry are released unhurt. Easy to 
set—open ends give animal fid . Fully d. No 
jaws or springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. 

Send name, address and 10c for valuable 30-page 
booklet on Prof I Trapping & Baiting Secrets 
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There is quite a selection of seed to 
choose from—blue grass and clover 
stay green longer but are less hardy 
in the heat of midsummer; Bermuda 
does not stay green in the winter but 
it is resistant to heat and drought. It 
also has a sociable tendency to spread 
into flower beds. Perennial rye, bent 
grasses, red top, Buffalo grass, White 
Dutch clover, and Strawberry clover 
are a few other possibilities. The local 


County Agent is available for consul- . 


tation and advice before any selection 
is ‘made. As to watering, Mr. Gibbs 
says, “early morning is the time to 
water lawns. Late afternoon and eve- 
ning watering favor the development 
of fungus diseases such as ‘Brown 
Patch’ or ‘Dollar Spot’.”” The discov- 
ery of the perfect, year ‘round, mow- 
less carpet for our homes is still open 
to the ingenuity of some intrepid in- 
ventor. 

Trees in the Plan deserve the next 
consideration. They are used to frame, 
to shade, as a screen, windbreak, or 
accent. If the tree is to frame a door- 
way, knowledge of the final growth is 
helpful. Think of the incongruity of 
two Italian cypresses towering over 
the informal doorway of a small, 
single story home. If you buy property 
with a shade tree (a cottonwood in 
this case) as we did, it’s wise to re- 
member that a tree is a living plant 
and isn’t going to stop growing just 
because you put your playroom in its 
backyard. Imagine our surprise to 
find one of the tremendous roots one 
fine morning knocking at the play- 
room door via an unseemly crack in 
the porch flagstone. 

Some of the larger trees for shade 
and windbreak are: cottonwood, pop- 
lar, weeping willow, hackberry, Ari- 
zona ash, thornless honey locust. A 
few accent trees: redbud, peach, pur- 
ple leaved plum, flowering crab, apple, 
cherry, pussy willow, and Russian 
olive; evergreens: Arizona cypress, 
Italian cypress, the Aleppo pine. 
Mountain areas are particularly favor- 
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able to pine, fir, spruce, juniper, dog- 
wood, maple and many others. 

Shrubs also play an important part 
in complementing house and garden. 
Evergreen shrubs particularly 
valuable in perpetuating color and 
life in a winter garden. The home of 
L. P. Hine, in Albuquerque, who 
gives full credit for the beauty of his 
place to Dr. Claude C. Keeler, the 
former owner, vividly expresses the 
beauty a winter garden can have. 
When I visited the garden in late 
February, Christmas roses that bloom 
in the cold weather, the green of holly 
with its red berries, the blue spruce, 
the arborvitae, and the silver juniper, 
the trimmed privet hedge that lends 
direction to the spacious delineation 
of the garden, all contributed the 
bright touch of a master artist. Even 
the grey bark of the Babylonian weep- 
ing willow, a naked fountain of grace- 
ful bereft branches blended a muted 
softness to the winter picture. In this 
garden, spaciousness and careful plan- 
ning unite to the point of perfection. 
Two tremendous picture windows, 
one upstairs in the dining room and 
the other immediately below in the 
den command an unsurpassed view of 
the garden, exquisitely outlined by 
the majestic frame of the Sandia 
Mountains in the distance. 

There are shrubs for shady loca- 
tions, low growing hedges, tall hedges, 
background plantings, screenings, and 
foundation planting. These few ex- 
amples are merely sample suggestions: 

Shady locations — Privets, Pfitzer 
juniper. 

Low growing hedges—Dwarf flower- 
ing almond, coralberry. 

Tall hedges—Lilac, bush honey- 
suckle. 

Background plantings and screen- 
ings—Mockorange, photinia. 

Foundation plantings — S pireas, 
Spanish broom. 

Now that the minutiae of the pre- 
liminary courses have been taken care 
of we come to the dessert of the sub- 
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ject—flowers. I learned a beginner’s 
best friend is the seed catalogue, whose 
acquaintance had best be made the 
previous winter or season. What bet- 
ter way to spend a long winter eve- 
ning than pouring over a tantalizing 
seed catalogue ablaze with color and 
tentatively entering little items on the 
Plan in a delight of indecision until 
every desire for scent, color, cuttings, 
winter bouquets, early bloomers, late 
bloomers, foliage, background, bord- 
ers, climbers, and window box has 
been satisfied? 

Flowers are grouped according to 
their life span—annual, biennial, and 
perennial. An annual grows from seed 
to flower in one year or less. A bien- 
inal lives two years after the seed is 
planted and usually blooms the sec- 
ond year. Perennials live from year 
to year and usually do not bloom 
until the second year after planting. 
Preparation of a flower bed to a depth 
of a foot to eighteen inches particular- 
ly for perennials should include well- 
rotted manure, compost, or peat moss. 
“Also flower beds should be level and 
lower than the lawn area,” says Mrs. 
Doolittle. “Whether the flower bed is 
round, square, kidney, rectangular or 
any other shape it should complement 
the foundation planting and the lines 
of the house. To produce color harm- 
ony and aesthetic perfection there are 
countless varieties in every classifica- 
tion.” 


Joining a garden club can be an in- 
spiration to the beginner, I was told. 
In addition to the congeniality of free 
coffee and gossip it’s a painless way of 
getting the advice of more experienc- 
ed gardeners, and it’s theoretically 
possible for the neophyte to emerge 
at the end of the summer with a 
potential champion specimen worthy 
of escort to the happy hunting ground 
of the local flower show. 

As for me, I’ve already investigated 
what is up besides the blue ribbon for 
first prize in the beginner class, annual 
bulb cut flower division. 
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SCREENED 
SHREDDED 
GROUND 
MIXED 
PILED 


Make perfect compost with this portable, gas 
or electric powered compost grinder thot’s de- 
signed for easy moving. Grinds, shreds, and 
tough organic matter, wet or dry, into 
compost material, mulch or fertilizer. Mixes 
yd screens soil, compost and other fertilizers 
h for seeding flats. Sep trash. 
Sold with or without motor. Write for litera- 
ture and dealer's name or order direct $124.50, 
less motor, F. O. B. Wichita. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 


DEPT. B WICHITA, KANSAS 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER! 


VY BEARING, FAST GROWING 


BLUEBERRIES 
3 


Certified, early, mid- 
late varie: 


182_ Chew Rd., Hammonton, N. Largest in N. J. 


25° well Sturdy. R vatproo! Alloy etal 
Blade impeller Will 
not leak or clog. Fits any garden hose. 
Money Back Guarantee. check MO. or C.0.0. 


GRIND YOUR OWN 
WHOLE GRAIN FLOUR 


and you will know that it contains no agene 
or other preservative or chemical. The flavor 
alone will tell you how much better it is. 


A postcard will bring full particulars. 


LEE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 
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GARDEN HINTS 


hilling hybrid roses 

Hybrid roses should be hilled for 
protection against winter injury be- 
fore the ground freezes and while the 
soil is in good workable condition. 
Soil can be hoed from between the 
plants if particular care is used to 
prevent the exposure of any of the 


close together, it may be necessary to 
bring in additional soil from outside 
the bed.,,Hill the soil up around the 
plants as‘ high as possible. In the 
northeastern states 6 to 8 inches above 
soil level is sufficient. In colder areas 
of the northwest 12 or even 14 inches 
is best. Place a thick layer of leaves 
over the hill of soil. 


house plant tips 


Are you one of the unfortunates 
who love house plants but can’t grow 
them due to dark rooms? Most city 
apartments are too dark to grow the 
majority of flowering plants. Use the 
green and white wandering jew. It is 
a foliage plant, but it’s veining against 
a green background is very beautiful. 

Snake plant is another pot plant 
adapted to warm, dry, dark conditions. 


roots. Where plants are large and It’s black splotches against a dark 


| Rich HUMUS ...Yours FREE with 2 
| Heavy Duty Vita-Way Shredder 


Now’s the ideal time to turn the tons of stalks, leaves, vines, etc., from 
: | your garden into nutrient-rich, soil-building humus for next Spring. Do 

it easily with the sturdy Vita-Way... equipped with 74 cutting knives 
and run by powerful G.E. motor. The Vita-Way 
Shredder is ideal for organic gardens with large 
amounts of material . . . easily reduces over 1 
cu. ft. of green waste ‘into finely shredded mass 
for quick composting, mulching. , 


Only $159* with 
wheels and motor. Be 30 bu. per hour 
sure your garden has 


plenty of priceless turned to mulch 


humus next Spring! 
| ORDER YOUR The Vita-Way 
VITA-WAY 
HEAVY DUTY Leaf Shredder 
oan ned especially for leaves and non- 
oody garden wastes. Reduce composting 


SHREDDER TODAY 
*f.o.b. Wyoming tone to 3 weeks. Shipped assembled, ready 
to plug in and use. $110* with motor. 


Money-back guarantee 
WILLIAMS ENGINEERING PRODUCTS °° Ave. 


Fresh, Nutritive, Sincerely-Chosen 


WALNUT ACRES NATURAL FOODS 


You would be surprised at the variety of tasty, whole foods that we mail from 
our farm! We sincerely try to obtain the BEST in natural foods—seeds, grains, 
nuts, fruits—from all over the earth. See the classified section for prices on 
our home-milled organic flours and cereals. Shall we send a folder? 


PAUL KEENE WALNUT ACRES PENNS CREEK, PENNA. 
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green are a contrast which harmonizes 
with any surroundings. 

Others are Philodendron, Chinese 
evergreen, English ivy, climbing fig, 
dumbcane, and Dracaena. These 
plants will grow in the modern or old 
time apartments t that are usually dark 
if they are given good care in water- 
ing and some attémpt to humidify the 
atmosphere is made. 


protecting stored bulbs 


Gardeners in many areas are already 
digging up dahlias, cannas, and tuber- 
ous begonia bulbs and storing them 
indoors for next spring’s planting. 
Bulbs will stay fresh and ready for use 
if kept under proper moisture and 
temperature conditions. One way to 
provide accurate controls is to place 
bulbs in vermiculite. The granular 
mineral will protect them against 
freezing, against rapid fluctuations in 
temperature, and excess moisture. A 
spongy material, vermiculite takes up 
moisture that may collect on the bulbs, 
but does not absorb their normal, in- 
ternal moisture. Bulbs are placed in 
a carton and covered with the pro- 
tective material. The container 
should be put in the coolest place in 
the house, but not where the tempera- 
ture is apt to drop below 32 degrees. 
A basement, fruit cellar, or utility 
room is generally the best location. 
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HEALTHY VIGOROUS PLANTS 
THE EASY WAY eotth 


FOR LAWNS AND GARDENS 
@ Apply Direct to the Soil 
@ Mix in the Compost Heap 
@ FEED TO EARTHWORMS 


An essential material for the Organic Gardener 
. A slow-acting, long-lasting energizer that in- 
creases and replenishes the organic content of 
the soil... Improves soil texture... absorbs 
retains | moisture...helps de- 
composition of soil break-up into humus... binds 
sandy soils... loosens clay soils. 
Packed in Handy 50 Lb. >» your dealer 
cannot supply you we will ship pA i 
Freight prepaid east of Mississippi River. rite 
for freight rates west of Mississ ppi River.) 
NEW LOW PRICE—Send $2.15 for each 50 Ib. 
bag; a for 200 sq. ft. of NEW lawn or 
garden inimum Shipment 100 Ibs. (2 bags). 
For shipments inside Pa. add 5¢ per 100 lbs. (Sales Tax.) 
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pe A absorbed through rootg and leaves 

or sensational growing results. 

10-56 Formula gives DOUBLE VALUE 


keeps indefinitely. Ideal compost activator < as 
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paid. Free Garden. Booki Order NOW! 


B10-GRO Div. A, Bloproducts, Warrenton, Ore. 
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At Last! 


The fertilizer buying guide you’ve been 
waiting for...that tells you what to buy— 
where to save hundreds of dollars—what is 
best suited for your needs! 


JUST 
PUB.- 
LISHED 


95 x 45 
32 pages 
illustrated 


Here, for the first time, is a buying guide 
that presents the truth on the whole subject 
of fertilizers and insecticides. Part of the 
information it contains has been presented 
from time to time in the pages of this 
magazine. Now this material, together with 
a lot of new facts never before published, 
has been placed within the covers of one 
convenient manual. 


Everything you would want to know about 
fertilizers and insecticides is now available 
to you in this handy booklet for easy and 
instant reference. 


This remarkable guide tells: 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT FER- 
TILIZERS: the facts behind the claims—what 
to look for when you pick a fertilizer—ratings 
of chemical fertilizers by type and brand name, 
showing which are least harmful, which types 
should not be used, ete. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IN- 
SECTICIDES: which to avoid, which you can 
use, ratings of insecticides by type and brand 
name, indicating which are dangerous, etc. 

The facts about organic and natural fertilizers: 
how to pick the best fertilizer for your needs, 
listing and describing typical organic and natu- 
ral fertilizers of great value, obtainable in many 
cases at little cost. 


The first printing of this manual is limited. 
To get your copy without delay, mail your 
order at once with remittance. 


1 to 5 copies: 50c ea., 16 to 30—35c ea. 
6 to 15 copies: 40c ea., 31 to 50—30c ea. 
Larger quantity: ask for special rate. 


Rodale Press, Emmaus, Pa. (Dept. T. H.) 
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the north 


© Late autumn is the best time for 
incorporating additional humus in 
your soil. You have more time and 
during the winter the compost will 
blend with the soil. 

© Standing puddles of water can 
kill perennials. After a November 
rain, check the run-off and if neces- 
sary dig little drainage ditches. Don’t 
cover the plants until late November 
when they are safely dormant. 

© Get your winter protective mul- 
ching materials together now. Hay, 
buckwheat hulls, peat moss and leaves 
are good. 

® Mix yourself some good potting 
soil now while you can still get the 
loam, instead of hacking out hunks 
with a pickaxe next January. Store 
sand, soil and leafmold indoors in a 
dry place for winter use. 

® Mulches differ according to their 
use. You mulch a newly planted ever- 
green to keep the cold out so that the 
roots will stay warm enough to con- 
tinue their growth and re-establish 
themselves. A winter mulch for per- 
ennials is put on after the ground 
freezes hard and helps to keep the 
cold in. You want the plants to re- 
main dormant through thawing peri- 
ods, preventing crown and root in- 
jury due to heaving of the soil. 

© Cover strawberry beds with leaf 
or peat moss mulch as soon as the 
ground has frozen lightly to offset 
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quick temperature changes which may 
heave out the plants. 

® Heap manure on that heavy 
feeder, rhubarb, when the weather 
gets cold and stays cold. 

® Don’t allow your lawn to go into 
winter with too much top growth— 
about two inches is good—more might 
injure the roots. It is too late to start 
a new lawn now. Spade the soil, in- 
corporate humus, and leave open to 
the action of the elements until spring 
or plant a winter cover crop. 

© If you find any volunteer plants 
of hardy annuals, such as larkspur, or 
any self-sown seedlings of columbines, 
violas or hollyhocks growing up hap- 
pily now, move them to a permanent 
position while they are still small. 

© Tulip, scilla, grape hyacinth and 
lily bulbs can be planted until the 
ground is frozen. Lilies that arrive 
too late for outdoor planting can be 
potted and put in a coldframe. Heap 
soil around the pots for protection. 

* Cornflower and larkspur seeds 
can be sown before the ground freezes. 
They will lie dormant until spring. 

© Parsley, celery and leek can be 
wintered in the coldframe. On bright 
sunny days give the frame a little 
airing. 


the northwest 
Eleanor McConnell, Oregon 


® Sheet composting or heap com- 
posting, which to use? Whichever way 
you jump, it’s time to get started. 

® Clean up by cutting off all dead 
stalks, spent blooms. Use for compost. 

*® How many piles of leaves belong- 
ing to neighbors or friends can you 
divert from the flames for use as 
mulch or to a compost pile? 

© Last call for fall application of 
manure and mulch to rhubarb and 
asparagus beds. Take down asparagus 
canes, rake over bed and apply cover. 

® Follow a northwest tradition and 
plant sweet peas in November. Flow- 
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spread the word 


Organic Gardening is striving to get its 
message to as many people as possible. We 
know that you as a loyal reader of this 
magazine would like to take an active part 
in our campaign for .better gardening 
methods. You can help by passing out sub- 
scription booklets to friends, neighbors and 
acquaintances. 


J 
fon your coded coupons bring in. work 


your coded coupons » no 
involved yur natural enthusiasm will be 
to convince your friends, we're sure! 
Write today. We'll be glad to send you 10 booklets as a 
starter...more if you need them. Send request to: 
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We pay shipping costs and enclose nice gift cards. 
GIFT 12. Luscious, natural, select grade deglet noor 
dates stuffed with fancy walnut meats. Net wet. i} Ibs. 
$2.50. 3 packs to one address $6.95. GIFT 14. 12 Ibs. 
filbert, cashew nut meats. 
Sam ift . 12. 
GIFT 25. Imported di- 
rectly from Brazil just 
after they have been 
freshly shelled are these 
* raw, top quality, organi- 
OH cally grown Brasil nut 
a v@ 2™ meats. Attractive gift 
pack (wet, 2 lbs.) with 
nice card $2.75, prepaid. 
8 packs to same address 
$7.85. We also have same 
size gift pack with your 
t choice of: sew. 
ganically-grown wal- 
nut, cashew. al- 
monds, English walnut meats. Same price as Gift 25. 
GIFT 27. Six-lb. assorted pack of all above nut meats. 
$7.95 prepaid. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Enclosed is check or money order for $.........+.-- 
| For gift packages to be shipped to names on | 
| attached list. | 
BE. BNO. 
' 
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ers come no earlier, but blooms seem 
to be better. Some protection may be 
necessary against quick alternate freez- 
ing and thawing. 

© Try November planting for “dif- 
ficult” seeds such as primrose, gentian, 
pentstemon, helleborus, peony, rose, 
etc. Patience is essential as sprouts 
may show as late as May. 

* Too early for regular pruning, 
but weak, broken or straggly limbs 
may be cut off the roses. 

® Last call for lifting tuberous 
begonias. Keep them from freezing 
over the winter. 

® Most hardy lilies may be planted 
now. Mulch over the planted area 
and it will be done for the next grow- 
ing season. 

® Fuchsias should be kept in a cool, 
frost-free place. They must have moist 
soil, even though resting, but dark- 
ness is not essential. 

© Plant peas in well-drained soil 
(heavy northwest rains make that im- 
perative). Leave a ridge of soil to the 
south of the row to shade the row of 
small plants from sudden temperature 
extremes. 

® Plant broad Windsor beans in 
November. They look different, be 
prepared. They are heavy feeders, easy 
to eat and grow. Let’s all try some. 


® Onion sets put out in November 
bring the earliest green onions. The 
size of the harvest may be a little dis- 
appointing, but it’s worth a try. 

® Onion seeds can be sown now 
and will germinate at the first sign of 
spring. Thinnings may be used for 
green onions. 

® Give some thought to varieties 
suited to the short season of the North- 
west with its cool nights if you are 
still growing the old long-season varie- 
ties. 

® Order seeds of choice or rare 
plants to give as Christmas presents. 
They are easy to wrap, send or pre- 
sent, and will be particularly welcome 
to those who might not buy them for 
themselves. 


the south 


Brent Senay, Geergla 


© In the Middle South plant cab- 
bage, endive, kale, lettuce, radishes, 
onions, spinach and Dwarf Essex rape. 
In the Lower South add beets, Chinese 
cabbage, turnips, kohlrabi, mustard 
and parsley. 

© Pull up some of your old okra, 
tomato, eggplant and pepper plants 
and examine for nematodes. Swelling 
or knotlike enlargements on the roots 
indicate their presence. If found, be 
sure to compost every bit of the old 
plants and use that compost in the 
spring before planting the next crop 
in that area. 

© Prune grapes right after Thanks- 
giving, but delay pruning most other 
trees and shrubs until late winter. 
Take out dead limbs whenever noted. 
Be sure to paint cut if it is more than 
one inch in diameter. 

© Fall planted sweet peas will pro- 
duce earlier, larger and more blooms 
than those planted in spring. The 
new multiflora sweet pea gives nearly 
twice as many florets on each stem as 
the old Spencer type. 


¢ The peonies aren’t successful in 
the Lower South; they are recom- 
mended north of Birmingham and 
Memphis. Plant now; easy to grow. 


¢ If your amaryllis bulbs failed to 
bloom this year, dig them now and 
give them a few months rest before 
planting again. 

© Be sure the camellias, azaleas and 
other shrubbery have plenty of mois- 
ture to go into the cold weather. Lack- 
ing good fall rains, be sure to soak 
well. 


© Set out all kinds of shrubbery, 
fruit and nut trees, berries and grapes. 
Planted in November and December, 
they will make root growth during 
the winter and be in better condition 
for rapid spring growth. Be sure to 
firm soil around roots and water well; 
have holes ample to take care of the 
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A un aghy Saves You up to $200 


. there is no other way to have 
a clean car every day for 4c a Drywash 
except with a KozaK. 


Here want A KOZAK DRYWASH 
CLOTH D 

dirt. 

@ Polishes as 


@ No water needed—summer or winter 

@ It’s safe—used by over 10 million ahs. 
@ Protects the finish. 

No matter how you washed or tried to clean 
your car before...with water, cleaners 
and all the other gadgets you've tried . 
KozaK must give you the brightest, cleanest 
car you ever had or your money is refunded 
without question. 


BOUQUETS 
from People Who Like 
to Have Clean Cars 


ILLINOIS: “A month ago I _pur- 
chased one of the DRY wash Cloths 
and find it very satisfactory. I really 
gave it a good work out. I had been 
on a long trip and my car was very 
soiled with mud. After a e- rain 
you can imagine the sight. one 
to try it out and believe me ne show 


The car looked beautiful. Hence my 
ordering some more from your com- 
pany.’’—Grace S. McCloud, 

TEXAS: “My 1951 Ford is 15 


ed. I have not found it to be neces- 
sary as I have used KozaK since it 
was purchased.’’—James A. Harlan. 
OKLAHOMA: “I don’t know how 
long I have been using KozaKs but I 
know they are not only good cleaners 
and polishers, but preserve the finish. 
[ had my previous Cadillac eight 
years and finish was still very good, 
thanks to your wonderful cloths.’ 
Dr. Victor H Ip. 

RHODE ISLAND: “‘Have used these 
KozaKs for many years and find I 
can do a most gatisfactory i® in 
about seven minutes.”"—Mrs. Susan 
Briggs. 

PENNSYLVANIA: like your 
roduct and I like the way you do 
usiness.”"—Edward Milton. 


... or it’s yours to keep FREE! 


DOES YOUR CAR GET DIRTY 
the DAY AFTER IT’S WASHED? 


...IF SO, YOU NEED KOZAK! 


ITH KozaK you can save 80% of your wet- 

washes, and have a clean car every day the sun 
shines. Takes only 7 minutes of your (or one of the 
boy’s time)—at a cost of less than 4c a DRYWASH. 
A $2 or $3 investment in a regular or SUPER KozaK 
DRYWASH cloth will return itself in full every 
time it rains or snows—and keep on doing so for 
months—saving you $50 to $100 in formerly un- 
necessary car washing expense. 


ws As One KozaK Fan Wrote: 

“There is no excuse whatever for a man to drive a dirty car if he 
knows there is such a thing as a KozaK DRYWASH process.” And, 
of course, that fan’s beautiful Cadillac Fleetwood is his pride and 
joy—and is never dirty—except during the very rain itself and the 
short time it takes for it to dry off. Then 7 minutes DRYWASH 
and, presto! $2 saved—clean car again—not a penny out of pocket— 
not a squeak from high pressure water washing—a real nice job you 
can be proud of. More fine cars are DRYWASHED daily than less 
expensive cars. And 10,000,000 KozaKs have been bought by critical 
people in the past 26 years—people who have saved almost half a 
billion dollars—and, more important, have got for themselves several 
hundred dollars bigger trade-in allowances for turning in a nice, 
clean car. 


Our Way of Doing Business 

Mail orders for KozaKs are remailed without fail the same day re- 
ceived and have always been. A sample request for refund in full 
is immediately answered by air mail with our expression of appre- 
ciation. So far as we know we have no dissatisfied customers any- 
where, and have hundreds of thousands of enthusiastic users in ev 
city, town, village, and most hamlets. You are never asked to return 
your purchase. If you don’t like it for any reason, you keep it or 
give it away to your firehouse or police patrolman and get your 
money refunded in full besides. 


Auto Owners Hail the Amazing KozaK Drywash Cloth 


It cleans your car in a few minutes no matter how splashed, dirt or dust 
covered it may be... without “breaking your back”... and without getting 
dressed up like a deep sea diver in boots and rubber apron... and without 
getting out a hose, sponge, chamois, bucket for water and all the other ex- 
citement that happens when a fellow washes his own car. 

If you have your car washed at a garage it generally costs $2 plus the time 
and trouble of taking it there and coming back for it. Now with a KOZAK 
you SAVE that $2 and when you figure that you should have your car washed 
25 to 50 times a year there is a saving of from $50 to $100, to say nothing 
of increasing your trade-in allowance. 

KOZAK is used Dry on a Dry car. It not only quickly and completely re- 
moves road dust film, the muddy water splatter, the rain ugliness and grime, 
but every time it is used it adds to the beauty and permanence of the original 
paint job because it continues the paint polishing procedure that is the last 
factory touch before the car goes to the Dealer’s show room. 


KozaK 
Is Guaranteed = KOZAK 10-G « 
Drywesh Cloth «S. Lyon St., Batavia, N. Y. : 
times over after you have used ° f 
for thirty dae . . just weet KOZAK AUTO DRYWASH § 
write an e money you pa’ LOT id each— ® 
it will be refunded . 3 for $5—5 ws) 
you do not even have to § . 
the KOZAK. We are 
able to make this guarantee to 
million KOZAK ve sa’ 
owners of cars millions of Street Address 
dollars in car washing. . . 
Ol h U City... Zone..... State........ 
y that rge 2 It is understood that this purchase is covered by © 
Tear out and pen the Money Back Guarantee 4 
coupon right now... you 4 


«(J CASH ENCLOSED» (J CHECK ENCLOSED 
you don't like it—and see « (Order at least two—one for each hand) : 
how easy and how fast you : One Kozak will save 100 dollars, 4 
can Drywash your car... 4 
and at the same 
SAVE at least $50. 


. hou . 
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What Is A KOZAK DRYWASH CLOTH? 
Each of the selected, soft staple fibres is 
scientifically treated with modern deter- 
gents. Then these fibres are woven into a 
thick cloth. Then the cloth is treated, 
aged and seasoned for many weeks so that 
it retains its original strength even if it 
is indefinitely exposed to air. KozaK is 
the ORIGINAL and ONLY DRY WASH 
friends asked me if I had the car 
washed and I said I drywashed it. 


GRAVELY 


ye CHAIN SAW 


Notches, fells, trims toughest 
trees . . . No stooping, lifting, 
or carrying! One of 21 tools 
for every lawn, garden, 
field or farm job... 
powered by the 
5-HP Gravely 
tractor! 


GRAVE LY’ 


BOX 1048 DUNBAR, W.VA. 


Part of Contents 


The Sexual Impulse—The 
Organs of Sex—Pre- Mari- 
tal Physical Examination 


Frequency of intercourse 

—Positions in Sex Inter- 

8) — 

LIFE IN MARRIAGE cor Act- and 
Dr. M. Butterfield Malad- 

nite &@ for- 

mation about sexual relations 

in marriage.” 


Manual 
Ohio State Mediea! Journal 


Siday’ Maney Bact Geer. SEX CHARTS 


If over 21,order at once! Male and 
anatomy explained 
Ine. complete 


set of ellent 
19 St. ilustrations.. 


SUNFLOWER SEED..The Miracle Food 


Treatise on how to grow, how to eat this 
vitamin-rich food. The — story in 60 
interesting pages by J. I. Rodale 
Get your copy. 50c to: 
RODALE PRESS 
Dept. 101-G Emmaus, Pa. 


Remineralize entire garden NOW 
For Premium Organic Crops 


Special MARTIN’S 
GRANITE DUST 


80 $5.00 f.0.b. 


Put new life in worn-down garden soil. Re- 
mineralize this Fall with MARTIN’S GRANITE 
DUST ...natural source of potash and 16 vital 
trace elements. This special offer gives you 
enough to revitalize all your vegetable, fruit and 
berry plots ...with some left over to help your 
flowers to more vibrant bloom and fragrance. 


Order this special one-time offer TODAY. 
i Dept. 10G 
Keystone Granite Quarry, ,Dept,,10¢ 
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roots without crowding; use compost 
and rock dusts. 

® Clean and paint garden imple- 
ments before putting them away. 
Crankcase oil applied to wooden parts 
will prevent cracking and rotting. 
Aluminum paint on metal parts will 
stop rusting. 

© Be conservation minded and save 
all leaves and vegetation for the com- 
post pit or for mulching. City dwel- 
lers can get leaves delivered by the 
sanitation department and if spread 
on walks (after everything is mulched 
well) will be on hand for renewing 
mulches next summer. 


the southwest 
Charlotte M. Hoak, California 

© Sheet compost your areas for 
early spring planting. Use rabbit pen 
droppings or “turkey poult” scraping 
to precipitate more nitrogen from the 
air. 

© Power rake old Bermuda lawns, 
sow with white clover, mulch with 
weed-free compost or peat for green 
winter lawns. Compost Bermuda 
refuse. 

© Survey and contour plow sloping 
sections of your orchard or garden 
and sow to Melilotus indica to prevent 
winter erosion. 

© Put in winter cover crops. Some 
of the best are Melilotus indica, pur- 
ple vetch with oats or barley, Bur 
clover and Windsor beans (Vicia 
faba). The latter can be sown in rows 
in the garden, since the beans are 
edible. 

® Watch your night temperatures, 
and when they drop below 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, stop sowing seeds of win- 
ter annuals and vegetables. They only 
go into winter dormancy and shoot to 
seed the first warm days of early 
spring. 

© Plant bulbs of all sorts through- 
out the month, daffodils in variety, 
hyacinths, Dutch and Roman, bulb- 
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ous iris, baby gladiolus, scillas, hybrid 
amaryllis and ornithogalum in prop- 
erly prepared soil, and rush in late 
plantings of native bulbs and South 
Africans. 

¢ Take your tulips out of cold 
storage and pot up or set out in bor- 
ders the last of the month, planting 
from 10 to 12 inches deep. Use late 
Darwins Cottage and Breeder types. 


® Mulch your early planted winter 
annuals and vegetables to keep them 
protected from drying winds and pro- 
vide nourishment. 

® Broadcast or sow in rows the 
deep-rooting annuals, such as poppies, 
clarkias, godetias, candytuft, linarias 
and scarlet flax. 

® Set hardy perennials such as 
recommended for last month so that 
they can develop vigorous root systems 
for early spring blooming. 

Plant hardy drought-resistants, 
native and exotic trees and shrubs to 
get the benefit of the winter rains. 
They will provide your best soil 
erosion control. 


® Water tropicals and sub-tropicals 
sparingly so as not to stimulate the 
soft growth which is nipped by the 
first cold frosts. 

® Water your deciduous materials, 
both fruit and ornamentals, if they 
need water, until the first soaking rains 
come. Water citrus trees if the weath- 
er continues dry. 


* Sow telephone peas, Chinese 
edible pod peas, Windsor beans. In 
sunny situations and light soils, put 
in more onion sets and set —— of 
leaf lettuce. 

© Have your soil tested for pH and 
analyzed to find out what minerals are 
lacking and add mineral rock and 
other soil amendments. Don’t miss 
the opportunity of using pulverized 
seaweeds if you are near the coast. 
Make compost by the quick “dry 
method” to keep your pH down so 
that the minerals which are in the 
soil can be absorbed. 
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HADDON All-Purpose SHREDDER 


NOW ... you can | FINEST avall- 
able! The HADDON All-Purpose Shredder features 
quality steel tubing a sturdy, 

. quiekly and 


les enable you to wee the HADDON 


long fife. Turns our richest 
rubber ti 


EVER you want to, WHENEVER you want 
‘ortiessly. 


Write full Gotalle. Prepayment 
Catalogue on request 


KESTON propucts 


24 7th Ave., Dept. 10-G Bh. Heights, N. J. 


ActivO 


tions soils, 

material (compost) or with fertilizer, mulc 

etc., or dig-in or spray-on $1 to 95. 

Prepaid $5.95 size treats tons st, 6500 Ibs. 

fertilizer, mulch, ete., or 33- 400 bushe seed. 
‘HARVEY SEED C 


SAVE MONEY 


Lower Than Wholesale 


If you are interested in natural, or- 
ganically grown Health Food Products 
at lower than wholesale siecaad send for 
our price list. 


SOME SAMPLE VALUES 


250 Vitamin B-12, 5 meg. ..... $2.00 
1000 Bone Meal Tablets 

Fortified with Vit. AG D.... 2.50 
1000 Iodine Ration .......... 2.25 
1000 Vitamin A, 

25,000 U.S.P. Units A ...... 7.10 


1000 Desiccated Liver Tablets .. 7.50 
8 oz. Desiccated Liver Powder .. 1.90 


NATURAL SALES CO. 


745 N. Beatty St. Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


| 
___ Offered Exclusively by 
tioniess operation. Available with gas or electric 
wer take-off. For mulches 
SHREDDER. 


Mary, Mary, 
quite contrary... 


MARY MAHER, CALIF. 


This Mary knows how her garden 
grows—and offers a happy soil 
rejuvenation tale as proof 


e had a French-Canadian uncle 

who used to convulse us chil- 
dren with his outrageous bragging 
about his crops. “My h’oats, she grow 
ten feet,” he would say, with a great 
chest thumping. “I am best grower 
you ever see, eh?’ Today, when it 
comes to boasting, I make Uncle 
Henri’s efforts look like child’s play. 


Before: the author’s homestead depicts the truly 
barren state the —— relates—before the 
improvement, that is. . 
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Two years ago, our newly acquired 
“garden” consisted of 8000 square feet 
of adobe—a plowed-up, empty ex- 
panse. Today it is a lush, colorful 
place of beauty, with a variety of 
more than fifty types of shrubs and 
flowers growing in profusion (or con- 
fusion) at very small] cost. 

The first big problem we encounter- 
ed was to conquer the heavy clay, 
which is like brick when dry, and 
thick glue when wet. It makes won- 
derful garden soil when broken down 
with other materials. And I really 
mean “other” materials. We used 
wood shavings and sawdust and left- 
over sand and gravel gleaned from our 
house remodeling, wood ashes (spar- 
ingly), and anything else that was not 
in too large lumps. 

Our few laying hens, and two bred 
does, which we bought to augment the 
family table, were an immediate 
source of good fertilizer. That of the 
rabbits could go on the garden at 
once, while the chicken droppings 
went on the fast-growing compost 


not much to say the change shows. 
The ducks, by the way, are very effective sow-bug 
exterminators. 
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Want More Vitality and 
Watch Your Diet for 


CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS 
DEFICIENCIES 


Natural, organic minerals are a very essential § (Phosphate) dependent on origin of the bone 
part of good nutrition ...especially Calcium __ is as follows: 


and Phosphorus. NU-AGE Bone Meal is an Calcium ........... 33% 
excellent natural source of these minerals. Phosphorus ........ 15% 
Made from selected bones of healthy young Ratio CatoP...... 2.17 
cattle (U. S. Inspected). Truly an amazing Magnesium ...... 0.14% 
nutritional substance. Helps combat calcium- fron ............... 710 parts per million 
phosphorus deficiencies ...thereby helps pro- Fluorine ............ 500 parts per million 
mote vigor and vitality. Especially valuable potassium .......... 38 parts per million 
for children in formative years. Try it! We Zinc ................ 30 parts per million 
believe you will be happily pleased! oo a oe 5 parts per million 
The approximate analysis of Bone Meal Manganese .......... 4 parts per million 


BONE MEAL (Flour) while new in the United States is definitely not new in we It was 
prescribed there 60 years ago, and in the book, “Fifty Years A Country Doctor” ...the good 
Doctor MacCartney writes: “Bone Flour as a source for Calcium will produce more consistent 
returns and better dividends on the whole than will calcium salts made in a chemical labora- 
tory.” He adds that bone flour contains all necessary salts in proper proportion for assimila- 
tion, is a natural food, harmless, and can safely be given in any amount. Bone Flour, as he 
puts it, “has been of great service in his own practice.” 


PLAIN BONE MEAL in Powder, Tablets or Capsules Flavored rj MEAL .. . fortified with Natural Vitamin 


Th Grain Tablets D plus taste a peal of O11 of Wi 
00—7: 500—$ H 000—$4. n 
100—$1.00; 1000—$7.00 100—$1.25; 72 Grain, Capsules 
om, , ane Powder Each Tablet or ‘capsule contains 100 USP Units of 
tb.—$1.30; bs.—$3.50; 10 tbs.—$i0.00 Natural Vitamin D. 


Order Direct Postpaid ...Guaranteed Natural Fresh Quality 


NU-AGE BIORGANIC PRODUCTS 
Dept. G-10 Southview Court, R. D. |, Venetia 2, Pa. 
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Keep Dogs Off 
Furniture, Rugs, etc. 
Protects anything you want your 
dog to let alone. Shake on a little 
—you can’t smell 
it; dogs avoid it. Easy way to train. 
Use on slippers, drapes, etc., to stop 
puppy damage. Harmless to every- 
thing in the home. Keeps male dogs 
away from females in season. 

Send No Money—Order POWDER 
CHAPERONE C.0.D. $1 plus post- 
age (or send $1 bill at our risk and we'll 
pay postage. Money-Back Guarantee. 

KITTY CHAPERONE— Prevents cats from clawing and 

tuining expensive chairs, drapes, rugs ete. Kee _ 

off anything you want to ae Ss ker Pkg. 
LIQUID CHAPERONE—k cats, other 
away from evergreens, flower beds, vegetable gardens, gar- 
bage ete. Harmless to you, your pets and 
Economical—just spray on; won't wash off. 8-oz. Ot $ 
SUDBURY LABORATORY, Box 103, S. 
Stores: Write for Special Offer. 


Heavy 3-ply STAINLESS STEEL 


WATERLESS COOKWARE 


only $59.95 set. Individual pieces available. 
Free literature. Tableware in 5 patterns. 
Prices on request. 


STAINLESS STEEL, 


Dept. C.P.0., Box 1498 
South Bend, Indiana 


Better Than Fertilizer! 


ActivO makes rich, activated compost-fertili- 
zer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 
waste, leaves, garba age, © etc. (reduces gar- 
bage without odor!) .. . Activates, conditions, 
and sweetens soils... many otter uses. Or- 
ge. Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 
'25-lb. co ST No. 71-1025, $1.00. 1400 lb. 
size, No. 71-1030, $2.59. 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., Greensboro, N.C. 


Clean Chimneys 


Stops down draft _and Creosote, prevents furnace 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
This metal pet, (with character). Mailable. For 
free booklet (PAC) address 


WIG., ABINGTON, MASS. 
SAVES up to much FUEL 


FLORIDA SOILS 
NEED ActivO , 


Probably more than the soils of any other section, 
Florida’s need the organic and dynamic energy that 
ActivO provides with its billions ng natural organ- 
isms, biotics, minerals, hormon enzymes, and 
genuine conditioners. $1 trial sive (p’ Pe treats 
200-800 or mulch; 450 com - 
116 ‘Miami, 


RUGHES SEED STORE, Miami, Florida 


COMPOST 
50c A TON 


Easily Made From Waste Material 


Burkleigh Compost Activator is entirely natural; organic. 
Makes sweet, earthy compost from leaves, grass clippings, 
garden waste, hay, straw, sawdust, manures if available. 


Send only $1. for enough to activate up to two tons. plus 
complete instructions including ‘‘Secrets of we and 
special 32-page booklet ‘Gardening in God’s W 


BURKLEIGH COMPANY 
Dept. 201, Towson, Maryland 


heap. With frequent turning and wet- 
ting, in addition to the rich fertilizer, 
the compost was ready in a few 
months to add to our adobe mixture, 
which was already taking on a new 
consistency. 

It was my duty to fill in the empti- 
ness. With so much area to cover, and 
so little money to spend, I had little 
reason to be particular about the size, 
shape, color, or kind of shrub or flow- 
er that went in. Unblushingly, I 
begged from friend and stranger, re- 
fusing nothing. Moreover, the ‘“‘beg- 
ged” material seemed to thrive more 
lavishly than the “bought.” Maybe it 
was the friendliness accompanying the 
gifts which gave them more energy. 

As it was my first taste of southern 
plant life, I was like a glutton at a 
feast. In addition to the familiar iris, 
gladiolus, dwarf fruit trees, mums, 
and all the common northern varie- 
ties, I reveled in exotic bougainvillea, 
fremonti, hibiscus, camillias, guavas, 
arbutus unedo, and choice pelargon- 
ium. Even the names sound romantic. 
And the way they all continue to grow 
and propagate is an unceasing source 
of amazement and delight. The tiny, 
single stalks of various chrysanthe- 
mums, planted two years ago, are now 
large patches of foliage, tall and 
healthy. Pelargonium, mere rootless 
slips a short time ago, are tall masses 
of gorgeous color. And no California 
garden is complete without the beau- 
tiful pyracantha, which is lovely the 
year ’round. It is covered with tiny 
white blossoms in April, which be- 
come huge clusters of berries that 
gradually ripen to brilliant red by 
Christmas. 

All of these things, and many more, 
are to be found in our garden. I 
could joyfully write on and on the 
praises of “how does my garden grow,” 
but suffice to say that now we can give 
of our wealth to help others fill empty 
garden spots with glowing beauty. 
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soil and health report 


Readers of Organic Gardening 
magazine who have become members 
of The Soil and Health Foundation 
receive periodically a report of the 
research work being sponsored and 
supervised by the Foundation, a non- 
profit organization devoted to estab- 
lishing better health and food through 
better soils and methods. 

For the benefit of all subscribers 
here are just a few notes from the 
most recent report: 

The Foundation is now sponsoring 
four grants in as many different insti- 
tutions. All four are actively under 
way. Antioch College has devoted sev- 
eral acres to crops grown organically, 
with chemical fertilizers and with no 
fertilization. The object is to set up a 
comparison of the organic and chem- 
ical methods on a field scale. 

Similar experimental projects are 
starting at two other institutions—the 
Horticultural School at Ambler, Pa., 
and Laval University in Quebec. 

Most important of the four grants 
now underway is the extensive project 
being started by the National Agricul- 
tural College near Doylestown, Pa. 
Here is a general statement of the 
work that will be done: 

(1) A comparative study of the in- 
fluence of organic matter and rock 
powder supplements, versus inorganic 
chemical fertilizers on the nutritional 
value of plants. 

(2) The availability for plant 
growth of minerals normally present 
in soil and in rock dust as influenced 
by organic matter, especially the 
microbial population, which is a func- 
tion of the organic matter present. 

(3) The influence of ground rock 
and mineral materials on the decom- 
position of organic matter. 

(4) The influence of organic mat- 
ter versus chemical fertilizers on the 
development of mycorrhiza fungi. 

Funds are continuously needed to 
keep these, projects going. We need 
your help. Any amount is welcome. 
Why don’t you become a member of 
the Foundation? Send a contribution 
today to The Soil and Health Foun- 
dation, Emmaus, Pa. 
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Sunflower Stalks 3” Thick 
Fail to Slow the KEMP « 


POWER SOIL and COMPOST © 
SHREDDER! 


All kinds of sod, manure, peat and vegetable 
matter including 3” thick, fibrous sunflower stalks 
were quickly and thoro: ughly shredded ¢ at 
a demonstration in Black Mountain, N 


and up capacity per 
hour; may be gas or 
electric drives 
your own power take 
off. Write for full 
information to: 


Attachment shown shreds 
and other organic matt e 
quickly and thoroughly. 


KEMP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 4, 1027 E. 20th Street Erie, Pa. 


EASY 
compost with ActivO, 
( Quick, too. Turn garbage into odorless fertilizer CY 
short a time as 2 weeks! ActivO makes — from 

( leaves, grass, weeds—even sawdust or = 


ACTIVO—SOUTHWEST 
allas, Texas 


If You Want to 
Stop Smoking 


try NQ.TO-BAC Lozenges. See how the 
aromatic flavor of NO-TO-BAC helps you 
give up the craving for tobacco. Rush $2 
to NO-TO-BAC for 7 days’ supply. (For 
heavy smokers —16 days’ supply — $2.) 
Money refunded if not satisfied. Writes 
NO-TO-BAC, Dept. OG, Stamford, Conn. 


Do You Want a Genuine 
SOIL CONDITIONER? 


Besides the true resin com- 
a ds which Nature uses, ActivO a dynamic 
fe — energy that make soils rat fight 


grow healthier plants, — flowers and 
more “healthful, better flavored fruits ve} les. 
Money-back guarantee 1 
$5.95 postpaid. 


HOUSE PLANT CORNER, Box 812, Mundelein, i. 


Grow Your Own GERANIUM Plants 


2 it’s So Easy--just start seeds soon 

in any sunny window. ‘And they’reso 
interesting to watch. The plants you 
grow for 10c would cost 35 to $6 to 
Euy. Wonderful for house plants, window ae. 
and garden. ens flowerh eads, eous 
mixed colors, SPECIAL--20 Geranium nds 10¢ 
with directions Send Dime Ti Today! 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
325 Burpee Building, at nearest ~ 4 

Philadelphia $2, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or Riverside, Call 


The speed of the 
Kemp saves hours of 
costly labor—actually 
pays for itself in a 
short time. Soil or 
compost texture is ad- 
justable. Models 
range from 2 cu. yds. 
ar 
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SUESTIONS 
and 


pine wood and needles for 
mulching 


Q. Are rotted pine wood and de- 
composed pine needles good for 
mulching plants? 


A. Rotted pine wood and pine 
needles are organic materials with an 
acid reaction. These materials are ex- 
cellent for mulching such acid-loving 
plants as azaleas, camellias, and rho- 
dodendrons, and heath or ericaceous 
plants in general. Before being used 
for plants that require a neutral or 
slightly alkaline soil, these materials 
should be composted with lime to 
neutralize the acids. 


starting acorns 


Q. What is the proper method for 
starting acorns? I have tried them 
several times with no luck. 


A. The important thing with 
acorns is to start them about a week 
or so after they are ripe. Otherwise 
they lose their vitality and dry, un- 
less, of course, they are kept iri a damp 
place. The white oak, chestnut oak 
and rock chestnut are some that be- 
long to this class. In seeding the 
acorns, use a light, sandy loam; set 
them about two inches deep and cover 
the seed bed with leaves or straw be- 
fore the winter sets in, to prevent 
thawing and heaving. 
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strawberry winter care 


Q. Ihave a number of everbearing 
strawberry plants. Would you please 
tell me how to take care of them so 
they will keep during the winter? I 
would appreciate all the information 
you could give me especially as to 
when to reset the plants. 


A. Strawberry plants should be 
mulched during the winter to prevent 
freezing injury from low temperatures 
and also to prevent the plants from 
being heaved out of the soil by alter- 
nate freezing and thawing. A mulch 
of wheat straw or marsh hay to a 
depth of three or four inches will pro- 
vide winter protection. Part of the 
straw is raked off the plants into the 
space between the rows in the spring 
just as the plants start growth. New 
strawberry beds should be set in early 
spring as soon as the soil can be 
worked. 


wood ashes for roses 


Q. Are wood ashes good for roses? 
If so, when should they be applied? 


A. Wood ashes are a good source 
of potash. They also contain consider- 
able lime and therefore tend to sweet- 
en the soil. They should not be used 
on slightly acid, neutral or alkaline 
soil (pH 6.5 or above) because of the 
danger of making the soil too sweet 
or alkaline for the best growth of 
roses. Fall, winter or very early spring 
are the best periods in which to apply 
them. They may be used at the rate 
of 10 pounds per 100 square feet of 
ground area. 


geranium stem black 


-Q. My geranium plant died be- 
cause the main stem became black 
from the bottom up. What caused 
this and what can be done about it? 


A. Often a disease known as 
“blackleg” attacks geraniums while 
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New Electric Way 
to Clean and Condition 


Your Hair 


and Scalp 
HAIR VAC w Model 201 Vacuum Massager 


A Stimulating 

Treatment for PRICE POSTPAID 
Hair Health ONLY $14, 95 
and Beauty 


Clean hair is healthy hair...gives a dry shampoo! 


Hair Vac is especially made for the care of hair and scalp. It cleans 
while it massages. The 24 vibrating rubber fingers (72,000 massage 
pulsations per minute) deliver a soothing massage to loosen dirt, dust 
and dandruff scales. These are vacuumed into a disposable filter. 
Regular use of the Hair Vac encourages softer, healthier, better-looking 
hair, stimulates circulation of the scalp and distributes natural hair oils. 
The Hair Vac is simple to use. Held just like a military hair brush, it 
is guided gently through the hair and over the scalp with amazing 
results—even evident after a soap — Thorough cleaning—the 
machine does all the work—most people find that using it twice a week, 
10 minutes at a time is sufficient. 

See for yourself what a stimulating experience Hair Vac really is! Know 
what it means... to hair health and beauty... to have hair and scalp 
really clean! Mail coupon order blank... today. 


Tle 
To Order From: | BARTH’S Woodmere, New York 10 -c| 


BARTH’S | sneer Hair Vae (Model 201). 7 
FOODS 


Woodmere, New York | 2d | 
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BARTH’S PRESENTG..... 


Now We Have It! 


ichards 


 All-Beef 
BONE MEAL 


A Superior Natural Source of 
CALCIUM and PHOSPHORUS 


Plus Valuable Trace Méinerals 
FOR USE IN HUMAN NUTRITION 


Recent findings confirm that Bone Meal is 
a truly wonderful discovery in human nu- 
- trition. Here...at last...is an easy, de- 
pendable, low-cost way to assure a daily 
supply of those minerals all of us need to 
enjoy vigorous, active good health. 


If you are one who wants only the very 
finest quality in a diet supplement, try 
Richards ALL-BEEF Bone Meal. Prepared 
ONLY from the bones ‘of young, healthy 
U. S. Inspected beef cattle. And ONLY 
from a very choice kind of ‘‘beef bone’... 
the long, sturdy shin bones. We think you’ ll 
like this NEW Richards product... ALL- 
BEEF Bone Meal. Gives you Minerals the 
NATURAL way. 


IN BOTH TABLETS AND POWDER FORM 
... Take like other supplements... in tab- 
lets. Or use as a powder (or flour). 
Sprinkle in soups, gravies; on potatoes, 
cereal. When baking add to Bread, Rolls, 
Muffins. Ideal source of natural minerals 
... for the whole family. Just try it! 


$1.25 
3.75 


Richards 
LABORATORIES 


Department 10-G 
24 West 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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they’re rooting in sand. Rotting of 
the stem on an established plant seems 
to indicate excessive watering. The 
geranium needs full sun and a well- 
drained container. 


winter protection of tree rose 


I have a tree rose and would 
be grateful if you could tell me how 
to protect it for the winter. 


A. Our recommendations for the 
winter protection of your tree rose 
is to lay the tree down. Actually, this 
is accomplished by removing the stake 
and then if the trunk cannot be bent 
down without danger of breaking it, 
it is advisable to lift one side of the 
root forward so the trunk may be laid 
down. The top of the trunk and ex- 
posed roots should be covered with 
soil and later mulched with straw. 


coffee grounds in the garden 


Q. What fertilizing value is there 
in coffee grounds? Can they be used 
to advantage in the garden? 


A. Dried coffee grounds have value 
in the garden—as organic matter and 
as a fertilizer. Such grounds contain 
2 per cent nitrogen, .32 per cent phos- 
phate and .28 per cent potash. Some- 
what high in nitrogen, they will be 
excellent for the lawn and for such 
leafy plants as tuberous rooted be- 
gonias. The organic matter they con- 
tain is of value, too. They can be used 
at the rate of 150 pounds of dried 
coffee grounds per 1000 square feet of 
garden. Of course, the grounds are 
also a valuable material for inclusion 
in the compost pile. 


mulch for evergreens 


Q. How long should the winter 
mulch be permitted to remain on the 
soil around evergreen trees? 


A. It is good practice to allow the 
mulch to remain around evergreen 
trees throughout the entire year. The 
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mulch will be gradually converted 
into acid compost which is the opti- 
mum fertilizer for evergreens. 


mulches for strawberries 


Q. Do sawdust, marsh hay and 
straw make good mulches for straw- 
berries? 


A. All are good, but if the sawdust 
is used, it is advisable to increase the 
amount of nitrogen by incorporating 
other organic materials richer in this 
needed element in fertilizing straw- 
berries for the first few years, since 
the bacteria use up the nitrogen as 
they break up the mulch. 


night temperatures for plants 


Q. Will you kindly explain why 
plants need lower temperatures dur- 
ing the night? 

A. As plants manufacture and 
store up food during the day, cooler 
night temperatures are needed in 
order to slow this chemical action. 
Too high a reading during the night 
causes plants to grow spindly, frail and 
yellowish. That is the reason why 
some have such poor luck with their 
house plants. We can take a lesson 
from nature. 


“What do you mean ‘nice fruit’? Those are just 
from my organic garden.” 
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Work More! 


© Handy rotary tiller and tractor. 
@ Tills and mulches up to 10” 

deep in every kind of soil. 
© Weeds up close to plants. 
Tines are fully 
Ask for Free 
Demonstration 


See oterdy 


Merry 
work the soil 
other jobs. 


Due to 
leverage re plus 
light weight, it 


inquiries are 
invited. 


Get Free Folder! 

Write: 3 
MERRY TILLER, 814 Skinner Building 
P. O. Box 1835, Seattie 11, Wash. 


12 


Large Size 00 
Assorted Colors ONLY $1 
Money Back Guarantee, Order Now! 

MURRAY HILL HOUSE, Dept. 93-¢ 
157 East 31st St., New York 16, N. Y. 

Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 


How to Make Your / 
Soil Get Up and GO , 


The soils of Virginia and the Southeast are - the 
only ones that show remarkable response when ActivO 
is weed to instill them with dynamic life and energy— 
and genuine condition. Just mix a few handfuls of 
ActivO with fertilizer, compost, mulch, seed, or direct 
in soil and see how once healthier Jr plants grow. 
ActivO sizes at $5.95 and $19.95. 

WONDERLAN NURSERIES Ellerson 4, Va. 


ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


Ezyrected 
>>> GREENHOUSE 


f Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. E-zyrected-Green- 
houses are economical, 
attractive, and easy to 
® erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum~no rust, 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
glass, ready to assemble 
on your foundations. 


FREE CATALOG 
ON REQUEST ~ 
Fort Worth, Texas 


GREENHOUSE 
COMPANY 


(heer 
Also 
heavier ma- / ; 
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NATURAL MINERALS 
to Supplement Daily Diet 


Bone Meal 
P lus 


For Correct Vitamin Absorption! 


Health minded people now know the im- 
portance of trace minerals in the proper 
assimilation of Vitamins. 


BONE MEAL PLUS Capsules are a natural 
improvement over ordinary bone meal. 
Besides furnishing adequate amounts of 
CALCIUM and PHOSPHORUS from steri- 
lized Bone Meal, these easy to take capsules 
provide all of the essential trace minerals 
and unknown factors from Pacific Kelp, 
Hemoglobin and Alfalfa Extract. The Al- 
falfa used in these capsules is 20 times more 
concentrated than ordinary Alfalfa. 


BONE MEAL + PLUS 


Contains All These Natural Minerals 


Caleium Magnesium 
Phosphorus Sodium 
odine Zine 
Fluorine tron 
Sulphur Copper 
Silicon Manganese 


Potassium 
... and other trace minerals 


This well balanced combination of impor- 
tant natural mineral supplements should 
be taken by the whole family. 

BONE MEAL PLUS Capsules 


100—$2.50 500—$10.00 
1000—$18.00 


Postage Prepaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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hoeing unnecessary, they were all glad 
to attend the meeting and sign up to 
try out the new spray. They were 
given careful instructions that this 
spray would kill everything, including 
the strawberries, if applied during the 
growing season. So it had to be used 
during the dormant period only, be- 
tween November and February. The 
next spring the plants failed to put 
out new growth. They had turned a 
sickly yellow. They were dead. Chem- 
ists, canners, and more important, 
the growers had failed to realize that 
our Marshall variety does not become 
fully dormant here unless a prolonged 
hard freeze kills them. During many 
winters the grass, weeds and straw- 
berries make a slow growth and re- 
main green. 

The agricultural agents immediately 
responded with an offer to cooperate 
in a move to restore the strawberry 
fields). They proposed to bring in 
disease-free plants from Oregon, where 
this variety is grown only on a small 
scale and showed no signs of virus 
infection, put them through the Col- 
lege trial grounds, and when they 
were fully satisfied that they were 
“yellows free,” distribute them to the 
growers of this county. For use in this 
work, and also in finding a blight 
resistant potato, they asked for a new 
$60,000 laboratory. 

As soon as this plan was announced, 
some growers offered “yellows free” 
plants for sale at once. It happened 
that there were some Scotchmen in 
the valley who had old fields which 
they did not spray because they plan- 
ned to plow them up, and new fields 
which they had just set out, in which 
the grass and weeds had not become 
established. They saw no use in wast- 
ing their time and material spraying 
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these fields. There were also a few 
growers who used mulch to control 
the grass and weeds. Their fields were 
also fairly clean and did not need a 
spray to clean them of weedy growth. 
Not only were these growers thrifty 

to take advantage of the opportunity 
to sell their surplus runner plants, but 
considered they were doing the other 
growers a big favor. The word got 
around by means of the grapevine, in 
this case the strawberry vine, and the 
plan to restore the industry through 
the help of experts came to nothing. 
There the situation remains to this 
day. The agents still make out like a 
terrible epidemic threatens the im- 
portant strawberry growing industry. 
But the growers have adopted more 
and more the Scotch method of con- 
trolling “yellows.” In the meantime 
we have the best crop we ever harvest- 
ed here, due to the thrift of the Scotch. 

A. Mote, Secre 

Organic Soil Builders Club 

Bellingham, Washington 


who laughs last? 


We purchased our little place last 
summer. It had _ been rather sadly 
neglected for years. The lot is on a 
very sharp incline and had been per- 
mitted to wash and leach until, when 
we had removed rubbish and weeds, 
we found that one end of the garden 
was an unusually deep sand, while 
the other side was a heavy clay. We 
knew nothing of organic methods, but 
we used all weeds and grass to fill in 
and build up the awful ditches in the 
lawn for flowers, with the idea of 
planting rye or some such crop on the 
bare garden. Then I broke my leg, 
and my husband, between his job and 
trying to manage the house, found 
little time to devote to the garden. 

Thus, spring found us; but in Feb- 
ruary I began to receive Organic Gar- 
dening. March was very pleasant here 
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100% NATURAL 
_ AND ORGANIC 


ELEVITES 


A Truly Balanced Formula of 
23 VITAMINS and MINERALS 
From These Protective Foods: 
Desiccated Liver Bone Meal 


@ Brewers Yeast ® Rose Hips 
®@ Fish Liver Oils ® Sea Kelp 
® Organic Iron ® Bone Marrow 


ELEVITES contain Natural Food Vitamins 
and Minerals ...the kind found in proper- 
ly-grown garden- -fresh vegetables and tree- 
ripened fruits, and in fresh, properly-pre- 
pared meats. 

ELEVITES are more than a mere combin- 
ation of natural protective foods. They are 
a balanced formula of natural vitamins and 
minerals ...in much higher potencies than 
previously seemed possible in all-natural 
supplements. ELEVITES actually supply 
twenty-three vitamins and minerals. 
cluding Vitamin B-12 (the growth “and 
blood- building factor)...in ONE easy-to 
take tablet. Just try them! 


Only one Elevite per meal provides the following 
percentages of the minimum daily requirements. 


Natural Phosphor 23% 
Pius other portant nutritional factors 


100 tabs. $3.75; 500—$16; 1000—$28 
Postage Prepaid—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Discount to Profession and Health Food Stores 


Dept. 125-G 
Woodmere, New York 
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Get Ready for WINTER! 
= } NEW! 
ye 


JUST A FEW LEFT 


Send for this “must-have” book NOW. 
It may be too late tomorrow 


“,.. one of the important 


books of our time!’’ 
—Los Angeles Times 


PAY DIRT specific facts you need to be 
a better farm gardener—information vital to all in- 
terested in healthful living thru proper soil practices. 

4. 1. Rodale, American Organic Movement leader wrote 
PAY DIRT from his experience and from _ studies of 
leading farm, horticulture and soil experts. He discusses 
The Soil, Composting, Farming with Chemicals, Relation 
of Health to Soil... many other subjects. 


Remember: When ‘the present stock of PAY DIRT is 
ne, ag may no longer be able to supply copies. Order 
ODAY. Be sure you get yours! 


244 pages...only $3.50 postpaid 


Rodale Press, Dept. 1046, Emmaus, Penna. 


Order it now! 


A Binder 


for your valuable copies of Organic 
Gardening. Keeps them instantly ready 
for you to consult...next month or 
years from now. This handy, durable 
leatherette binder, attractively stamped 
in gold, holds 12 issues, which may be 
easily inserted or removed. Price $2.00 
(add 10c west of Mississippi). 

Please remit with order; we will pay postage 


Rodale Press, Dept. 1036, Emmaus, Penna. 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


The MIRACLE Food 
The whole story of this vitamin-rich 
food by J. I. Rodale. 

How To Grow... 
How To Eat 
instructions. Complete treatise in 60 
interesting pages! Only 50c postpaid. 
Get your copy... today! 
Send remittance to: 


Rodale Press, Dept. 1026 
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and some of the neighboring vacant 
plots had huge oak trees, whose leaves 
I was permitted to collect. We put 
these whole leaves as winter left them, 
garbage, lime and the little grass we 
could find into a very unorthodox 
compost pile. Then, as far as we 
could, we mixed our soil, putting sand 
with clay, and planted. Our neighbors 
on both sides laughed and asked us 
what we expected to harvest. The only 
outside help was a small amount of 
recommended organic humus to hold 
the soil. The plants came up and 
stood still. We then took the contents 
of the month-old compost pile and 
worked it in around the plants. Our 
garden is, I think, the best in the 
village, and the flavor of the food is 
delightful. . Strawberries, peas, cab- 
bage, corn, tomatoes, mustard, onions, 
turnips, chard, carrots, beans, peppers, 
broccoli, sweet potatoes, white pota- 
toes, watermelon and cantaloupe. The 
last two are just beginning to ripen, 
but we have eaten happily and health- 
fully of all the others. 
(Mrs.) Fred Lynch 
Highland Falls, N. Y. 


heapin’ harvest 


I have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for a year, that is ever since 
I bought back the old home. Last 
summer I had the finest, nicest, and 
most productive garden for miles 
around. Every Sunday people come 
to see, take pictures, and ask questions 
as to why my plants all have beauti- 
ful healthy color, the productiveness, 
and why they couldn’t find any 
bugs. Some are even dumb enough 
to ask what kind of chemical fertilizer 
I use and what I put on to keep the 
bugs off. I explain that no chemicals 
or poisons are used and why. I use 
compost only, and explain what com- 
post is. I show them the piles I use 
and some I have for future use. They 
dig in and examine.it. One lady took 
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along home enough to fill two one- 
half gallon flower pots. That was 
enough for her. I put up a pile for 
her last fall, 12 by 14 feet and about 
6 feet high. Her husband made good 
use of a lot of fallen leaves and the 
remains of a seven year old sawdust 
pile in their strawberry and raspberry 
patches. The results are undeniable, 
even to some hard-shelled chemical 
farmers! I picked 106 quarts of string- 
less green pod beans. Canned them 
yesterday; 106 quarts and gave a gal- 
lon to the party that helped me and 
had enough left for two meals; all 
from four rows—each of which is 68 
feet long. Not a bean beetle in the 
patch. So let the chemical Charlies 
talk—we organic folks know our 
onions. This explains to you that this 
new subscriber is ready to furnish the 
Organic Gardening subscribers with 
all the help and information I have 
so far. Hope to study, observe, and 
practice, and experiment to gain more 
knowledge to pass on to others. 
Otto Scherer 
Millersburg, Ohio 


comment from Hawaii 


After reading and studying Mr. 
Rodale’s article—“Are We Using Too 
Much Compost?’’—I would like to ex- 
press my ideas on the subject. This 
is a very large question with a great 
many angles to be viewed and an- 
alyzed and it cannot be answered with 
a “Yes or No.” 

A great deal depends upon how we 
make the compost. I doubt very much 
that we can do much harm by using 
any amount of properly made com- 
post. Of course, we will not get top 
results if we do not keep everything 
in the proper natural balance, but 
organiculturists are an_ intelligent 
group and will eventually adjust the 
amount of compost to the proper level 
as we get more experience. 

Organiculture in its present form is 
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FLOWERS 


NU- PURE WORM MANURE: 
PLANT FOOD. African Violets just b their 
glory. Will not burn plants, is odorless ay eS, to 
handle. Sold under 100 money-back guarantee. 

local dealer cannot supply you send 40¢ in stamps, check 
or cash, a generous trial package will be sent ng postpaid. 
WISCONSIN ANGLER FARM, Hartland, Wisc. 

GIANT RUFFLED PANSIES—Set them now—our sturdy 
plants will the winter with little or no 
Amazingly large blooms in wide range of colors. They 
prize winners. We make prompt shipment. wr Seder 
100 a} $3.00, $25.00 per thousand. Sas ALLTON 
PANSY FARM, Box 295, Mrenks, Oklahom 

Finest FRENCH, ORIENTAL AND NOVELTY. LILACS. 
Exceptionally sturdy own-root stock. special 
collections. Free catalog. NURSERY. Dep 8, 
4838 S Detroit 4, Mic 


DAFFODILS gd NATURALIZING. Also tulips, a- 


an Daft 
$4.95 per peck; $18. 
up in free list. River EDGE FLOWER FARM, hut all, 
o., Va 
HARDY AMARYLLIS HALLI, Lycoris Squamigera, also 
known as Japanese Magic Lily. ORGANICALLY GROWN 
—Fragrant exquisite lavender-pink blooms late summer. 
6” circumference bulbs $3.50 dozen tpaid immediate 
shipment—remit with order gi OHNSON BROS., 
P.0. Box 463, Bound Brook, J. 


OLYMPIC HYBRID LILIES, 3 for $1. ‘4 Free celored 
mixture tulips $6.90 100. C. H. HAM ME! NURSERY, 
19, Nuttall, Va. 


Dept. 
FRUITS 


TREES! Stark Bro’s sensational new ‘‘Dwarfs.”’ 
so standard size, exclusive patented, trade-marked varie- 
mg produce abundant, larger, better apples, peaches, pears. 
All fruit faster growing, Also beautiful 
ornamental trees and shrubs. giant new hoto 
PRES. STARK Dept. 430004, Louisiana, 
ssouri. 


DEPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES. Small fruits, 

ornamentals, and general nursery stock. Write for 

cotaing in color. CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, 
NC., Dept. 114, MeMinnville, Tenn 


w anting good 


Bulletin. ‘Gardening Without Digging’ thor Nature 
ints the Way. $1.00 copy. HYMAN SRULO, Durham, 


NURSERY STOCK 


RHODODENDRON Mt. Laurel, Holly 
and Flame Azalea, 2-4 1 

$20.00. Write for carload and truck load prices.’ J. F. 
NORRIS, Doeville, Tenn. 

BABY EVERGREENS—SEEDLINGS—TRANSPLANTS— 
SEEDS. Azalea-Rhododendron Hybrids. 1 

‘own wo Free Catalog. GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, 

0. 


eneva, 
GARDENING EQUIPMENT 


HOUSTON, TEXAS AREA: One-stop source of ORGANIC 

GARDENING SUPPLIES for pot, plot and farm esti- 

cated Earthworms, pet lice. Mail orders and inquiries 
HE GARDEN MART--L. 


H. BOWEN, 5126 
Old Richmond Road, Bellaire, Texas. 
NATURAL SOIL CONDITIONERS 


NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE Finely ground from high 
test Western phosphate rock. Ideal for organic Compa and 
gardening. ESTERN DELTA CHEMIC. 
Box 217, Walnut Grove, California. (Distributed in Sou 
California by Plant Food Corporation, 3711 Medford Strest, 
Los Angeles 33, California.) 
OH10—Ruhm’s Phosphate, Greensand Marland, Dolomite 
Hershey Ko-K-O, Fertilife Compost, Actumus, 
Fish Emulsion, W-W_ Shredders, Soil Acidifier. 
FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GLAUCONITE MARL and Hybro-Tite Potash Rock. These 
three Metural Minerals “have all the major and many trace 
elements. Build rgther than stimulate soils. HESPEN 
SOIL SERVICE, | N. D. St., Fremont, Nebr. 
NEW YORK: Apply Colloidal Phosphate to lawn, shrubs, 
gardens at any time. Will not burn finest roots or foliage 
Organically recommended. Dealers wanted. GEOR 
FOSTER—New York for Hoover Soil 
Box 48, Richf! Springs, New York. 
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NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE—Finely trom 
test Western phopphate rock. Ideal for organic f; and 
ardening. P FooD SORPSRATION, Meaford 
treet, Los Angeles 63, Calif. 

COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE AND GLAUCONITE MARL— 
the only two — jeetae that have the power of Base 
Write for details. Dearery wanted, JESS M. G, 
4951 South Custer R ohroe, Mithigan. 
DATRY-ORGANIG COMPOST—Processed Nature's w: 
hot pulverized, not dehydrated, merely screened. Ritve with 
bacteria, valuable trace minerals and hormones. Feeds 


manute compost produced. Only $8.00 per 100 ibs. (2—50 
lb. bags) Sy anywhere in the United States. Smaller 


package. B m or carload rices on request. Free sample. 
DAIRY- ‘ORGANIC COMPOST. Falls, Wise. 
EARTHWORMS 


PRODUCTION SOILUTION EARTH- 
RMS is our business. hog wil 1 oe, share our experi- 
an with you. 300 worms, $3.00; EARTHWORM_CAST- 
INGS, organic fertilizer “31, 00 a” Prepaid. Complete 
instructions accompany each shipment. Order directly, or 
write first Yor information and complete price list. w 
EARTHWORM FARM, Rt. 3, Kent, Ohio. 


EARTHWORMS, convert garbage into richest humus plant 
foed. Profitable part or full-time business. Investment 
¥ te as $3.50. Folders free. STARR EARTHWORM 
RMS, Orland, Calif. 
TILL-0-CAST EARTHWORM BREEDERS for organic 
gardening and fishing. 100 for $1.00 postpaid. Instruction 
sheet with each shipment. MRS. HOWARD E. SMITH, 
R. Mich. 


STA NOW with Earthworms for next season. Get 64- 
page manual, ‘‘Raising Hybrid Earthworms for 
Profit’’...complete breeding, feeding, advertising and 


marketing ‘data. Postpaid, $1.00. ALSO: ‘‘Hatchery Di- 
rectory’’—161 reliable sources for earthworms in 34 states. 
Postpaid. 50¢. EARL B. SHIELDS, Box 467-N, Mountain 
Home, Arkansas. 


ORGANIC FRONTIER BUILDERS: Hybrid earthworms 
give soil new lease on life, mean more security for you. 
656 -800—$5.50; 1000-1300—$8.00. Shipped prepaid with 
instructions all year. LUTHER RITCHIE, Abingdon, Md. 


WORM WIZARDS make wonderful compost without turn- 
ing. 500—$4.00; 1000—$7.00; packed in castings containing 
antities of spawn and eggs. Directions with every order. 
as. EARTHWORM FARM, 566 South St., Pitts- 
e 
EGYPTIAN RED EARTHWORMS Wigglers.” Ex- 
cellent for fishing. a good soil builder from compost. Hand 
breeders $4.00 thousand, prepaid. 
FARM, 1210 South 8th, Arcadia, Calif. 
SOIL BUILDERS—RED WORMS—make rich black soll 
from almost any wastes. 1000—$3.50, 5000—$15.00 postpaid. 
JENKINS. 7621 Second Avenue South, Birmingham, Ala. 


EARTHWORMS—BROWN NOSED ANGLE. greatest soll 
builder of all. very prolific. Pol $7.00—1.000; mill 
run $5.00—1.000 prepaid. IVERSON’S WORM HATCH- 
ERY. 2743 53rd St., Des Moines, lowa. 


CANADIANS—Buy your SOILUTION EARTHWORMS in 
Canada and save tariff. brokerage and longer haul charges. 
Send for literature. No oblivation. GLOBAL EARTH- 
WORM FARMS. Pickering. Ontario. 


USE DOMESTICATED E. EARTHWORMS | for best results 
in Gardening. Folder free. 500—$2.75, 1090—$%4.50. 5000 
and over, $4.00—1000. EDMONDSON, HATCHERY, 118 
Miraheau. Greenfield, Ohi 


HYBRID EARTHWORMS. trom outdo outdoor open pits. Healthy, 
active. $5.00 per 1000 delivered. Book ‘‘Raisine Hybrid 
Earthworms for Profit’’ 64 pages $1.00. DAVID’S OR- 
GANIC GARDENS, Box 407, Washington, Missouri. 
CALIFORNIA RED EARTHWORMS—We offer—BIN RUN 
BEST BUY—2 to 3 thousand per Ib. Shipped in culture 
Prepaid U.S.A. $6.75 per Ih.—5 Ib. lots and over $5.50 per 
th. CALIFORNIA ENTERPRISE, 3007 
N. Durfee Avenue, El Monte, Calif 

RAISE BIGGER. BETTER FRUITS, . VEGETABLES, 
FLOWERS. Etc.—by ‘“‘harnessing’”’ earthworms. First get 
storv, Earthworm Turned His Tife’’—Free. 
wot EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 24, El Monte, 
alif. 


SOIL ANALYSIS 
STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR GARDEN! Reliable 
laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, 
plant food, organics, trace elements, $4.50. For full in- 
formation and soil sampling directions. write EDWIN 
HARRINGTON, Agricultural Chemist, Carversville. Penna. 


FOODS 


Ney CLOVER HONEY. 5 Ib. pail extracted honey $1.40. 
ail comb $2. iy postpaid thru 4th zone. 25¢ extra 
A. 4th_ zone. WETZ HONEY FARM, Waterman, III. 


FOODS THAT ARE FIT TO EAT has been our business 
for over 30 years. We specialize in Raw Nut Butters— 
imported crude Molasses—Unsulphured Fruits—Unheated 
Honeys—Raw Wheat Germ—High Potency Brewers Yeast— 
Powdered Goats Milk and many others. Write for price list. 
RIEDEL FOOD PRODUCTS CO., 845 Amsterdam Ave., 
New York 25, N. Y. 
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new to the large majority of us, so we 
should not ke critical and expect pet- 
fection all at once, especially when we 
see the miracles that compost pet- 
forms when it is made in accordance 
with Sir Albert Howard’s teachings. 

Here is one organiculturist who is 
not so much concerned with the dark 
color of compost, as with the texture, 
quality and fertility of it. Of course 
I do not want anemic looking com- 
post, but I never have any of this kind 
because I make it properly and I get 
marvelous results with it. 

Doctors and other scientists assure 
us that every cell of our bodies is built 
and continually rebuilt from the food 
we eat. Every organiculturist knows 
that the quality of our food depends, 
first upon the quality of our soil in 
which it is grown. Every living 
thing on earth has either directly or 
indirectly originated in the soil. This 
makes our soil the very roots and 
foundation of our health. If we have 
soil contaminated with harsh and un- 
balanced chemical fertilizers, poison 
sprays, poison dusts, poison fumigat- 
ing gas, poison weed killer and water 
contaminated with poison fluorides, 
we have two strikes against us before 
we get started. 

But if we use only properly made 
compost fertilizer with the natural 
rock powders where needed for the 
minerals or added minerals to fertilize 
our soil, then we will have very few 
harmful bugs and practically no plant 
disease; depending upon how proper- 
ly we make and use our compost and 
rock powders along with the whole 
program of growing our produce or- 
ganically. When we do this we have 
taken a long stride toward abundant 
health and longevity. 

Health and not money is our real 
wealth by honest endeavor; but we 
cannot buy health with all the money 
in the world. 


Charles W. Bram 
Kihei, Maui, Hawaii 
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barberry hedges help 
prevent traspassing 


In all the many years’ work of one 
successful landscape gardener, there 
is one complaint he relates as being 
very often made: “How can I keep 
people (mostly children) out of my 
flower gardens and off the lawns?” 
There is a simple and easy way to do 
this that reduces trespassing to a mini- 
mum-—plant barkerry hedges around 
the edge of lawns, driveways, and 
walks. 

Japanese barberry (B. thunbergi), 
a thick, stiff, dwarf, thorny shrub 
with small clean foliage and attractive 
bright-red berries, is an ideal hedge 
plant for this particular situation. It 
grows three to four feet high and is 
compact enough to prevent anyone 
from walking through it without dire 
consequences. Its height is just 
enough to prevent straddling or jump- 
ing and still low enough so as to not 
shut from view the arrangement of 
flowers in the garden. 

The Japanese barberry is a hardy 
plant and will withstand neglect to 
a high degree. Its ability to tolerate 
shade makes it a good shrub for dark- 
er areas and for under trees. It will 
stand severe pruning and trimming, 
and almost any kind of soil and ex- 
posure will satisfy its needs. Actually, 
it requires little pruning, other than 
having the old stems at the base of the 
plant thinned out every year. 

No guarantee is proffered that this 
method will entirely, stop all the tres- 
passing, but it will discourage the 
greater part of it. At least, it will 
make those who come in contact with 
its sharp thorns think twice before 
they do so again. Furthermore, the 
barberry’s lively crimson berries and 
fall tones of foliage colors—orange, 
scarlet and deep red—lend a pleasing 
and desirable effect through autumn 
and winter. 
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DIET SUPPLEMENTS 


0—$1.25. Bon 1 Tablets, 500—$3.00. 


1 00. 
lb.—$1.50. Rose Hips Tablets, 100—$1.25. 
25,000 unit capsules, 100—$1.65. Vitamin E, 30 ™ 
capsules, 10 1.95. rm Oil Capsules, ioe_4.2 
Alfalfa Tablets, 1000—$2.25. 100— 
Sunflower seeds, freshly hulled e Pre- 
aid, Satisfaction Guaran Price ist. 
ept. 125-0G, Woodmere, | Now ¥ York. 
NATURAL CARROT TABS. For Natural Faren 
Nutritious. Only 2¢ each. Excellent for children. aus > 
FOODS, 152 Kearny St., OG, San Francisco 


BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS 


FREE BOOK—‘'505 Odd Successful Businesses.”’ Work 
home! Expect Odd! PACIFIC, 41C, Oceanside, California, 


ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM sufferers: Read “Crude 
Black Molasses’’ the Natural Health Food by Cyril Scott. 
One Dollar postpaid. HARMONY BOOK "SHoP. New 
Castle, Penna. 

HEALTHFUL LIVING 
For information about MELBOURNE VILLAGE, a eo 


mphasis Orga = 
HOMESTEADING R. |, Box 328H, Mel- 
bourne, Florida. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN MONEY writing One 
SECONDARY sale can than Get 
details. PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP. 58 
Willow-O, Brooklyn 2 ¥. 

Run a Spare-Time — Card and Gift Shop at home. 
Show friends samples of our new 1953 Christmas and 1“ 
Occasion Greeting Cards. Take their orders and earn 

to 100% profit. No experience necessary. Costs nothing to 
try. Write today for samples on ae. REGAL GREET- 
INGS, Dept. 116, Ferndale, Mie 

FREE BOOK “505 Odd, Successful ——— $250 
Week Work home. Expec odd! 
PACIFIC, ide 40C, California. 

LET US HELP YOU ESTABLISH 
NESS, conducted in basement or garage. EN Saar 
CHINCHILLA RANCH, 772 Little York Road, Dept. 
Dayton 4, io. 

RAISE home—big profits—faseinating. Year 
‘round, any mate. NO Instructions. 
INCLUDING “ORCHID PLA sent for no-risk examin- 
ation. FREE oa FLOWERLAND. 4622 FV., Los 
Angeles 5, Calif. 

EXPAND YOUR BUSINESS... NEW oF OLD PRO- 
JECT, NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED! Incorporate; 
secure a charter. Cost little. Secure a partner; develop 
sales; protect or promote your invention. Have a Chica 
Representative build a sound business structure. Counse! 
Letter FREE—Write DIRECTOR WHITE, Dept. 6, 684 
No. St., Chicago, III. ‘ 


SERVICES 


OUTDOOR TOILETS, CESSPOOLS, SEPTIC TANKS 
cleaned without expensive pumping methods. Simply empty 
miracle pellets for reducing masses, opening soil pores, 
a Guaranteed safe and easy. Money refunded 
not satisfied. Shipped parcel post anywhere U.S.A 
ELECTRIC DRAIN CLEANING CO., Boston 34, Mass. 
OUTDOOR TOILETS. CESSPOOLS. SEPTIC TANKS 
cleaned, deodorized with amazing powder. Safe, easy. eco- 
nomical. Saves digging, pumping. Details FREE. BUR- 
SON LABORATORIES, Bent. 0-83, Chicago 22, III. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
BEAUTIFUL HAND DRESSED CHENILLE DOLLS, 74” 
tall, red. pink, Fg blue, lavender, green trimmed in 


$2.50 each. back if not satisfied. 
NDERSON, 8630 Phoenix Avenue, Fair Oaks, Calif 


CERTIFIED 


ORGANICALLY-GROWN 


All ereduse We listed below is certified by notarized 


it to be organically grown. 


GOAT CHEESE—Five pound bricks Swiss Type Goat Milk 
Cheese plain or with Caraway seeds—$7. WW 
brown goat whey cheese—$2.50. Sodium of Whe lets— 
—- to Alkalize, trial size $3.00. BRI R HILLS 
DAIRIES, Chehalis, Wash. 

TREE-RIPENED STUART PECANS. Excellent flavor and 
quality. No mechanical shaker, no chemical rays, no 
chemical fertilizers, no poisonous sprays. 10 Ibs $5.95 
delivered. 50 lbs. $25.00, 100 lbs. $39.00. Bapeess “collect. 
WIZARD WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, Ga. 

WHOLE WHEAT BREAD of Fomows Hereford wheat, 
stoneground within 24 hours of baking. 2 loaves (including 
postage to 300 miles) $1.05, also flour 30¢ per Ib. plus 
postage. WEBER’S BAKERY, Runnemede, N. J. 
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STONE GRO OWN 


eggs, yeast, NO preservatives or bleaches. Breads, cookies, 
. Also huge selection of all natural foods. We shi 
regularly to customers throughout U.S. Guaranteed fres' 
delivery. Send 50¢ coin for delicious loaf bread and catalog 
postpaid. STONE MILL PRODUCTS, Dept. BB-10, 1014 
Franklin St., Grand Rapids, Michigan 
STONE GROUND WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 5 Ibs. 75¢. 
Organically Grown, Unbleached White Flour, 10 Ibs. $1.25. 
Postage extra. THE RADIKE ORGANIC FARMS & 
MILLING CO., Marine City, Michigan. 


ORGANICALLY GROWN WHEAT processed into 100% 
whole wheat and cereal ey: all the original vitamins 
and mineral salts of the wi _~ berry. Trial 5 lb. bag of 
flour or sent postpaid for $1.15; west of 
River $1.40. LOUHELEN RANCH, Davison, Mich. 


STONE akOUND FLOURS AND CEREALS. Modestly 
speaking, we've t this longer than most! We_have 
never used chemical Serie or poison sprays on WAL- 
NUT ACRES ORGANIC FARM. We grind fresh daily. 
to your order only. 100% whole wheat’ | flour, rye flour, 
cornmeal, muffin meal, wheat cereal or rye ce real—your 
choice. Trial order—5 ibs. 75¢. POSTAGE EXTR. Price 
list shows many other natural foods. PAUL KEENE, Penns 
Creek, Penna. 

SHIPPING NOW! Why vegetables when we 
can supply you premium at fair prices. Shipments 

to 3rd zone. GERICKE’ s ORGANIC FARM, Staten Island 
9, New York. 


DATES AND PECANS—Supply quick energy—Safe Foods 
organically grown by us in deep virgin soil of an ancient 
sea bed—rich in many vital minerals and vitamins—free 
from poisonous sprays @ artificial preservatives. 19 lbs. 
Desert Nuggets $1.00; 2 Ibs. Organic Date Confection $2.00; 
5 lbs. DAT-EZ (Pieces-no-pits) $2.75; 5 lbs. Family 
Special $2.75; 5 Ibs. Choicer Dates $3.50; 5 lbs. Jumbo 
Pecans $4.75; 5 Ibs. Medium Pecans $3.75; 5 lbs. Chewy 
Natural Dates $6.9 lelivered in U.S. Ask 

Brand dates at your Health Food Store. LEE ANDERSON’S 
COVALDA DATE COMPANY (Grower, Packer, Shipper), 
Coachella, Calif. Hiway 99, P.O. Box 208-0. 

Bio- (organic grown) Whale Wheat FLOUR 
and CEREAL, BD RYE Flour and Cereal, BD cormmeal. 
BD White Pastry Flour, stoneground organic oatmeal 5 Ibs. 
$1.00 plus postage. Lower prices on 25 Ibs. and over. 
Distributors in Chicago. a. California. WALTER 
BUSCHMAN, Juniper Farm, RD |, Chester, New York. 


OUR CUSTOMERS SAY ‘‘Best we've ever eaten.”’ Or- 
ganically grown sweet SEEDLESS RAISINS. No crits, 
shipm paid 384 pounds net $2.00. 
GILBERT'S ORGANIC FARM, Sultana 21, Calif 


FOR HEALTH EAT WATURAL Foops. There 
compromise. See TOP RM, R.R. 3, Woodstock, illinols 
Phone Hebron 2812. 


SUNFLOWER SEEDS—Hulled or Unhulled. Small sup- 
ply from Rodale Organic Farm. Unhulled seeds 70¢ Ib. 
postpaid (90¢ W. Mi seeds $1.50 
lb. $1.70 W. Write for prices on 
large RAYMOND. “GREENBAUM, R.D. 2, 
Allentown, Penna 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States 
Code, Section 233) 


Of ORGANIC GARDENING published 
monthly at Emmaus, Pennsylvania for 
October, 1953. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

Publisher—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa. 

Editor—J. I. Rodale, Allentown, Pa. 

Managing Editor—M. C. Goldman, Allen- 

town, Pa. 

Business Manager—Robert Rodale, Em- 

maus, Pa, 

2. The owner is: J. I. Rodale, Allentown, 
Pa. 

8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: NONE. 

Signed, J. I. RODALE, Publisher 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1953. 
Elmer A. Barto, Notary Public 


My Commission Expires Jan, 7, 1955 
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what 
“‘organically-grown”’ 


really means* 


Frequently in articles and in adver- 
tising, the term “organically-grown” 
is descriptively employed to depict the 
special qualities of certain fruits, vege- 
tables and produce. Quite often, too, 
there arise doubts or actual miscon- 
ceptions in the minds of many readers 
as to the exact meaning intended by 
the use of this word. Since it is one 
of especial importance to all interest- 
ed in truly better farming and garden- 
ing practices and in safer, more 
healthful foods, these following facts 
are presented in the interest of need- 
ed clarity: 


1. “Organically-grown,” when accu- 
rately applied in description of 
foods and crops, means specifically 
that these have been raised on soil 
fertilized by organic methods only. 
It particularly indicates that no 
chemical fertilizers, conditioners, 
insecticides or any such type of 
spray, pesticide or preservative has 
been used at any time in the grow- 
ing or preparation of these prod- 
ucts. A soil receiving the full or- 
ganic treatment is not deficient in 
any element. Any deficiencies that 
do occur are corrected by natural 
fertilizers. 


2. Regarding food advertisements, 
those firms or business enterprisés 
appearing in the certified organi- 
cally-grown section of the magazine 
have on file with our offices a 
notarized affidavit attesting to the 
adherence of these natural, organic 
principles, so that what is offered 
may rightfully be termed “organi- 
cally-grown.” 

* Because of the importance of this timely ex- 


planation, which appeared in our September issue, 
it is here being repeated.—Ed. 
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| A message from Falkner & May | 


Your Age...Your Health 
and Your Diet 


Some Important Facts About Natural Vitalized Foods 
for Serious-Minded People Over 35. 


If you are over 35, there’s no need to tell 
you that buoyant, vigorous health is a most 
cherished possession. Like most people who 
have passed this milestone, you probably have 
experienced periods when (for no apparent 
reason) you felt tired, listless, rundown... 
lacking the will and the energy for active, 
exciting living. Probably your main interest 
in life today is to regain the spirited zest for 
living, the energy and vitality you enjoyed 
in younger days. Did you ever stop to realize 
that in many people that “middle-aged feel- 
ing” is caused by nothing more serious than 
deficiencies in the daily diet? 


In a recent issue of Prevention, the dynamic 
health magazine published by J. I. Rodale, 
a feature article contained this statement: 
“Nutritionists have shown that a correct, 
natural diet, including ample vitamins and 
minerals, will do more to prevent the ravages 
of old age and the diseases of old age than 
anything else.” It is a fact that a balanced 
diet of natural vitalized foods, containing all 
the enriched elements the body craves, can 
do much to keep you feeling young and 
vigorous, eager to enjoy all the thrills and 
excitement of an active life. Yes, for people 
over 35 in search of good health the most 
important concern is a balanced daily diet of 
natural vitalized food...a diet rich in the 
important vitamins and minerals. But, as 
this forthright magazine has shown, the aver- 
age American diet today is sometimes woe- 
fully lacking in these all-essential vitamins 
and minerals. 


Do you know that the vital factors of plant 


foods (vegetables and fruits) are dependent 
upon the type of seed, the quality of the soil, 
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how it is fertilized, whether fruit is ripened 
by artificial or natural means? Also how they 
are cooked or preserved? Do you know that 
animal foods (meat, milk, eggs, butter) may 
have the important factors destroyed by im- 
proper storage, processing and cooking? Vita- 
mins are present in foods only in small quan- 
tities. Processing, storing and cooking tend 
to affect the vitamin content. The natural, 
unrefined foods of our forefathers were riche1 
in vital elements than the highly-refined and 
processed foods of today. In the highly- 
refined state of modern living many of us, 
though seemingly well-fed, actually are vic- 
tims of vitamin and mineral deficiencies. 


What's the answer? How can you protect 
yourself (and your family) from deficiencies 
which may endanger health and often are at 
the root of “let downs” in energy and vitality? 
One easy, simple way is to supplement your 
daily diet with vitamins and minerals in 
concentrated form. But remember . . . to make 
certain you are replacing all the vital factors 
missing from your diet you must insist on 
vitamins and minerals prepared only from 
natural vitalized sources. Many such products 
sold in drug stores (and even in health food 
stores) today are synthetic ...made from coal 
tar derivatives. Can coal possibly contain all 
the vital nutrients present in natural foods? 


This special insert has been prepared to 
acquaint readers of Organic Gardening with 
a line of vitamin and mineral concentrates 
that is 100% natural... presented by Falkner 
& May, one of the best-known names in the 
American health field... with over 35 years 
experience in formulating all-natural diet 
supplements. Turn the page and read a" 
about these guaranteed natural products. 
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Start Now Build Your Health 


MASTER 


The New Improved Multiple Vitamin - Mineral Supplement 
guaranteed made exclusively from 100% Natural Vitalized Foods 


Have you ever stopped to take inventory of your health...and your nutrition? 
Did you ever consider that perhaps those Winter sniffles and colds, that run down 
“cold weather” feeling may be traced back to deficiencies caused by careless eating 
habits (especially during the Summer months)? 

Why take chances? To protect yourself from deficiencies which may endanger 
health... try Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA. Made from 100% natural 
vitalized foods. Contains all the enriched elements the body craves. Helps build 
vigor and vitality, maintain buoyant, sparkling good health. 


(ALL THESE IN ONE CAPSULE) 


@ Vitamin A @ Vitamin C 

@ Vitamin B-1 @ Vitamin D 

@ Vitamin B-2 @ Vitamin E 

@ Vitamin B-6 @ Biotin 

@ Pyridoxine @ Rutin 

@ Calcium @ Calcium 
Pantothenate @ Choline 

@ Phosphorus @ Inositol 

@ Copper @ Folic Acid 

@ Sulfur @ Iron 

@ Manganese @ lodine 

@ Magnesium @ Zinc 

@ Fluorine 


FALKNER & MAY’S MASTER FORMULA is 
concentrated from these FOOD sources: Yeast, 
Kelp, Fish Liver Lipoids, Pure Crystalline B-12, 
plus the healthful addition of: Wheat Cerm, 
Parsley, Alfalfa, Wild Rose Berries, Tomato, 
Watercress, Spinach, Pimiento, Lecithinated 
Soya, and Rutin from Buckwheat. All Natural. 


Plu AMAZING VITAMIN B-12 
S BONE MEAL 


One of America's Best-Known 


Diet Supplements 


Falkner & May’s MASTER FORMULA is an 
all-inclusive Vitamin-Mineral supplement... 
entirely from natural sources. Includes the 
dramatic new factors: purified edible Bone 
Meal (for natural minerals) and Vitamin 
B-12, featured in Readers’ Digest in a story of 
blood regeneration that has thrilled thous- 
ands. Now you can forego the many com- 
binations and dozens of tablets or capsules 
formerly purchased separately ...and receive 
them complete in MASTER FORMULA. 
Comes in easy-to-swallow capsules. Or lift top 
off capsule and sprinkle MASTER FORMULA 
on foods or in beverages. 


50 capsules ......... $ 3.50 
100 capsules ......... 6.50 
200 capsules ......... 12.00 
300 capsules ......... 17.00 
600 capsules ......... 32.00 

1000 capsules ...:..... 50.00 


For the whole family ... adults and children 
alike. Just try it... for 30 days! 
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Is COAL a “Vitalized” Food? 


If you tare suffering from a Vitamin or Mineral deficiency, 
this may be a very important question. Remember: there is 
only ore way you can possibly replace all the vital factors 
missing from your regular diet . . . with Vitamins and Minerals 
from njtural vitalized food sources. 

Today there are hundreds of Vitamin and Mineral products 
on the market. The vast majority are SYNTHETIC... made ' 
from coal tar derivatives. Is coal a natural vitalized food? 
Can coal tar. ..or products derived from coal tar. . . possibly 
contain all the vital nutrients present in natural foods? 

You know the answer! So always insist on Vitamins and 
Minerals from natural vitalized foods. These contain. the 
enriched elements your body craves. 


. . » For Natural Food Vitamins and Minerals 
America’s Favorite Brand is Falkner & May 


New! AYDEE Formula 
Vitamins A and D in Wheat Germ Oil 

In Winter you get less fresh air and sunshine, 
you eat fewer fresh fruits and vegetables, you 
are more prone to colds and infection. So you 
need more Vitamin A and D in your diet. Try 
this brand new natural vitamin combination 
.. AYDEE. Contains Vitamin A (needed in 
adequate supply to keep up‘mormal resistance 
of nasal, sinus and respiratory tissues to bac- 
terial invasion); Vitamin D (the “sunshine” 
vitamin); a base of pure Wheat Germ Oil (with 
Vitamin E to aid utilization of A and D). Each 
capsule contains: 

5000 USP units Vitamin A ... 
1000 USP units Vitamin D .. . 
... plus pure Wheat Germ Oil 
(*Minimum Daily Requirement.) 
AYDEE formula is 100% Natural. Vitamins A 
and D from Fish Liver Lipoids. Wheat Germ 
Oil from finest hard wheat. Comes in oval 


125% MDR* 
250% MDR* 


capsules..,easy to swallow. Sealed ...to pro- 
tect freshness and potency. 

$2.75 

200 capsules ............ 5.00 


Natural B COMPLEX 
(Now with Extra Vitamin B-12) 

Do you often feel weak, tired, “run down”... 
without special cause? Are you inclined to be 
nervous, irritable, easily irked? Find it hard to 
concentrate? Don’t be too quick to blame ad- 
vancing years. These are all symptoms of B- 
Complex deficiency. It may only mean that a 
vital nutrient (B-Complex) is lacking in your 
daily diet. 

Try Falkner & May’s Natural B-Complex ...a 
new, improved formula from Brewers’ Yeast. 
It is a combination of highly concentrated 
primary yeast (about 30 times stronger than 
regular yeast). Each capsule contains 100% of 
adult Minimum Daily Requirement of Thia- 
min (B-1) and Riboflavin (B-2)...and is forti- 
fied with 2 mg. of pure Vitamin B-12. A truly 
superior source of B-Complex. And it’s natural. 
You avoid inconvenience of taking yeast in 
bulk... yet get all the essential Vitamin B- 
Complex factors. 


100 capsules ........... $ 3.00 
10.00 


Falkner & May's NATURAL MINERALS 


(Prepared from Bone Meal 
Do you know that Minerals are just as essential to 
life and health as Vitamins? Are you aware that 
today’s ‘mass production” agriculture sometimes 
robs the soil (and food it yields) of Minerals? Also 
cooking and preserving often drain foods of Minerals 
..especially Iron, Calcium and Phosphorus. 
Why risk “hidden’’ Calcium-Phosphorus deficiencies 
..or a lack of other minerals needed for energy, 
vitality and bodily endurance? Try taking Falkner & 
May’s Natural Mineral capsules. A 100% natural 


S* Order Direct Postpaid 


FALKNER & MAY, ING. 


*% Physicians, Hospitals, Clinics, Sanitoriums .. . 


@ Bone Marrow ®@ Sea Kelp) 


and organic diet supplement. Prepared from purified 
Bone Meal (which retains valuable Bone Marrow) 
and deep sea Pacific Kelp, Plus Natural Vitamin D 
(to aid’ assimilation). 

In one capsule combines 14 essential minerals plus 
valuable trace elements. For both adults and children. 


$ 3.00 
5.00 


@ Money Back Guarantee 


Department 10-G 
1445 First Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


Write for Professional Prices 


This Is Where LIVING POWER Begins! 


THE DIGESTIVE TRACT 


Have you ever considered that your body is actually a ma- 
chine? Like any other complex mechanism it is subject to 
fatigue, wear, damage. It can be harmed by strain, overwork 
or neglect. Likewise it responds surprisingly well to careful 
use and periodic “check ups.” 


The “power plant” of your body is the digestive tract. Here 
the food you eat is converted by body juices into various 
“fuel” substances for your system. Next that “fuel” is absorb- 
ed in the tract and delivered to the different tissues where it 
is assimilated... for life and energy. In this way the body 
utilizes the “living power” of your food. Meanwhile the 
remaining bulk, the valueless wastes, are carried off by the 
excretory organs. 

Perhaps you have noticed that digestive upsets and irregu- 
larity seem to go together. It is easy to understand why. Let 
trouble develop any where “along the line” and the whole 
digestive tract is soon affected. Difficulties in the digestive 
tract invariably lead to disturbances elsewhere in the system. 
Therefore, it behooves men and women over age 35 to pay 


FALKNER 
& MAY’S 


“DIGESTENE” 


New! A NATURAL Aid 


to Better Digestion 


Something new and different... formulated 
especially in response to numerous requests 
from our customers and friends for a mild, 
yet effective digestive aid that is guarantced 
100% natural. 

When annoying symptoms of heartburn, flat- 
ulence, indigestion, sour stomach, other up- 
sets, Cause you distress... try Falkner & May’s 
DIGESTENE for gratifying reliet. DIGES- 
TENE features a natural mineral (magnesium 
trisilicate) which dissipates stomach acid by 
absorbing it. Thus, DIGESTENE relieves 
hyperacidity without “acid rebound” or harsh 
alkalizing action. 

DIGESTENE also includes Papain (the pa- 


100 tablets ... 
300 tablets ... 


special attention to this “lifeline” of the bodies. 


paya enzyme), known as a protein digestant; 
Pancreatin and Diastatic Malt, enzymes 
known as starch-splitting factors; and Desic- 
cated Liver. Thus new DIGESTENE is a 
well-balanced natural formula which should 
aid in relieving many symptoms of digestive 
distress and in improving normal digestion. 
DIGESTENE is easy and pleasant to take. 
Just chew (or take with water) one to three 
tablets...about two hours after meals as 
directed. A product of superior quality... 
made from the very finest ingredients avail- 
able. If your digestion is “off” try Falkner & 
May’s DIGESTENE. We believe you will be 
pleasantly surprised! 


Order Direct Postpaid @ Money-Back Guarantee 


FALKNER & MAY, ING. 


Dept. 10-G, 


1445 First Ave., New York 21, New York 


Organic Gardening 
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$18.50 


per pair 


Two pair for $35.00 


NEW!... NEW!... 
Light-Weight Comfort Shoes 


for men who 
nant the best 


-FALKNER 


MAY’S 


Can You Feel Truly “Alive” With Ailing Feet? 


Do you know how vital “happy feet” 
are to glorious good health? Are you 
aware that foot troubles may often 
bring on more serious threats to 
health, energy and well-being? 
Perhaps you have felt that so-called 
health shoes had to be big and heavy 
... lacking any sense of style. But now 
all that is changed... with Falkner & 
May Flexi-Form Shoes! 

Falkner & May Flexi-Forms are some- 
thing entirely new in comfort shoes for 
men. Just look at their style! See for 
yourself what “custom detailed” means 
in style and appearance. Slender lines 
...to make feet look slim and sleek. 
Finest top quality calf skin uppers... 
both light and supple. Prime leather 
soles... for sturdy long wear. 


But the real story of Falkner & May 
Flexi-Form shoes is in how they are 
made! They have a one-piece vamp. 


Entire front upper is one piece... for 
a smooth glove-like fit. High instep for 
better protection and comfort. Light- 
weight steel support in the arch... to 
protect against “road shock” in walk- 
ing and help keep foot in correct align- 
ment despite sudden jerks or strains. 


Made on a special scientific last (de 
signed to allow whole foot complete 
freedom of movement) ... does not 
“clamp” the feet. Rubber heels with 
leather “anchors.” And Flexi-Forms 
are FULLY LEATHER LINED... for 
true comfort and luxury. You'll love 
‘em! One pair $18.50; two pairs $35.00. 


SIZES IN STOCK (by Widths): AA (8 to 12), A (8 to 12) 
B (71% to 12), C (6% to 12), D (6 to 12), E (6 to 11). 
COLORS: BLACK AND BRITISH TAN 
SOLD BY MAIL ONLY... MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


For Prompt Delivery Mail Order to: Fitter No. 13 


FALKNER & MAY, ING. 1445 First Avenue, New York 21, New York 
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ow to Make the Leaves 


} Stop Burning and Raking Leaves— 
i Save Time, Work, Money With 
i This New Way to Compost Right 
roa 
in the Garden Itself! 
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i | we you know that the leaves most peop e Does Scores of Other 
i burn in the Fall are worth real money? . , 
| That’s absolutely right, if you have a W 
TAT > onverting leaves into rich plant food 1s only 
; ROTOTILLER! Because a ROTOTILLER one of the scores of jobs a ROTOTILLER can 
f can chop up those leaves so fine, and mix do for you. With ROTOTILLER’S many wonder- 
F them so thoroughly into the soil that they and grade lawns, plow snow, grade walks and 
f quickly convert to rich humus. The nu- driveways, saw wood, pump water, even generate 
. trients released help turn poor Fall soils emergency electricity if the public power goes off! 
sti itl lz foods Why not send today for our FREE ROOK 
soil bursting with plant foods. n ay for our tEE BOOK, 
; into Spring 8 I In its 64 picture-packed pages, you get the com- 
plete amazing story of this 
re! , - leaves over the garden, revolutionary, low-cost ma- 
Just spread your chine that is taking so much 
and compost them directly into the soi WI of the back-breaking work 
' your ROTOTILLER (see photo above). No out of country living. Simply 
F mail the coupon. You are 
more compost piles; no more raking and obligated in no way. 
\ burning leaves. Free Book tells all about it. 
ROTOTILLER, Inc., Dept. 710, IC 
TROY, NEW YORK 


"lease send me FREE. and without any obligation 
a copy of “How to Do Wonders with 
ROTOTILLER” a!so prices and the name of my nearest 
ROTOTILLER Dealer. 


Week 
Reg US Pot OF 
*ROTOTILLER 
is an exclusive trademark 
of ROTOTILLER. Inc.. Troy, N.Y 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 
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 FromJust One Big Tree > 


